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HE IMPORTANCE of suitable 

_music in our churches cannot be 
over-emphasized, but it is futile to be- 
moan the mediocrity of much that 
passes for music and singing in many 
places unless we are prepared to do 
-something about it. In Detroit, the 
Palestrina Institute, founded in 1943 
by His Eminence, Edward Cardinal 
Mooney, began with an enrollment of 
twelve boys and a faculty of five pro- 
fessors. To-day the enrollment is sixty 
and the faculty is composed of two 
priests and six laymen. Last June the 
first class of eleven boys was graduated, 
and they are now engaged as organists 
or choral directors. These graduates 
hold the Institute’s diploma, and the 
majority are pursuing higher studies in 
universities and colleges in Detroit and 
New York. The Reverend Edward J. 
Majeske is the president and director; 
the Reverend Robert V. Ryan is the 
dean of studies and Mr Joseph Michaud 
is the business manager. The Palestrina 
Institute aims to fulfill the instructions 
of Pius x who, in a plea to correct long- 
standing musical abuses, urged that 
“efforts be made to support and pro- 
mote in the best way possible the higher 
schools of sacred music.” 


CIRCULATION-WISE, the sneeze 
of an editor of Life magazine sounds 
like a clap of thunder to the editor of 
Lrrurcicat Arts. And so we hope that 
the publicity given to the Society’s 
statue project, in the October 17 issue 
of our giant contemporary, was no- 
ticed by many who have not yet been 
aware of the existence of our publica- 
tion. 


Editorials 


MaAny of our readers know Orate 
Fratres. At least we hope so! In case 
they have missed Father Drinkwater’s 
article, “‘Catechists and the Liturgy,” 
in the September 4 issue, we quote the 
following: “The way I see the matter, 
with a possibly jaundiced eye, the 
catechetical movement (for there really 
is one going on, all the world over) is 
being wooed by two suitors, the liturgi- 
cal movement and the canon law move- 
ment, and it is the latter that makes all 
the running. Mr C. Law is a dominat- 
ing personality, well-to-do and counting 
plenty of friends in high places: it seems 
to him quite natural that he should get 
his way in all walks of life, while the 
liturgical spirit is almost by definition 
a minority movement of contemplative, 
beauty-loving, unaggressive souls who 
are not prepared to make themselves 
unpleasant against their formidable 
rival.” We will not attempt to settle this 
question, but it is encouraging to learn 
that those interested in beauty are not 
as aggressive as they are sometimes 
supposed to be and that they have no 
desire to be unpleasant, against Mr C. 
Law or anyone else. They merely wish 
to induce others to share with them 
that beauty which we might expect to 
find in the house of God. Is that asking 
too much? 


AND to balance these matters, in so 
far as religious art is concerned, we 
suggest that our friends read Father 
Régamey’s article, “The Present State 
of Religious Art,” in the summer, 1949, 
issue of a recent contemporary, journal 
of Arts and Letters. A much older maga- 
zine, The Catholic World, now joins the 


ranks of publications becoming aware 
of major currents in the arts by giving 
some attention to a great French painter 
whose work has often been attacked 
and misunderstood in Catholic maga- 
zines in recent years. In the October, 
1949, issue, appears an article entitled 
“Georges Rouault — Religious Painter,” 
and the author is a priest, the Reverend 
Edward J. Reardon, assistant pastor of 
the Church of Saint Thomas the 
Apostle, West Hartford, Connecticut. 
Not so many years ago, The Catholic World 
“viewed with alarm’ any manifesta- 
tions of the kind of art made famous by 
the French master. The irony of this be- 
lated, though welcome, salute to a great 
artist is that the master is now seventy- 
eight years old and the Church will not 
be able to claim any major work of his 
as its own. Flattering comments are of 
little use to an artist when he has 
reached the biblical three score years 
and ten, or when he is in his grave! 


IT HAS been said that “As Maine and 
Vermont go, so goes the nation.” In 
political life, of course. But it seems that 
Vermont, at any rate, is now leading the 
nation in the realm of church art and 
architecture. Saint Mark’s church, in 
Burlington, is getting better known each 
year (plans and illustrations appeared in 
the August, 1943, LrrurcicaL ARTs) 
and now we have another little church 
in Stowe. The story and illustrations 
appear in this issue. Both Father Ten- 
nien, of Burlington, and Father Mc- 
Donough, of Stowe, can be called ideal 
clients, with daring and courage, but 
they view their churches as the result 
of normal procedures in the art of 
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building and decorating the house of 
God. Girard’s paintings on the win- 
dows of this Stowe church open up a 
possibility that might be considered 
by the stained glass craftsmen: of giving 
painters an opportunity to design and 
execute windows, with the “‘technical”’ 
assistance of the craftsmen. This is a 
touchy subject, and the stumbling block 
seems to be Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 
made a failure in his attempt. Painters 
of recent decades, however — Monet, 


THANK the youth of the National 

Union of Catholic Students for invit- 
ing me to these hallowed halls to join 
in their deliberations on faith and medi- 
tation. For an architect no theme could 
be more appropriate than architecture 
as a religious expression.* From time 
to time I have been taking notes on 
architecture and religion. To-day it 
seems appropriate to present them as 
explanations of the spiritual problem of 
the art of constructing with eternal 
beauty. A spiritual problem of special 
interest to us as Catholics. 

Man can only conceive of the universe 
ag a creation. A creation whose trans- 
formations, verified with such difficulty 
by science and its instruments, dis- 
covered by contemplation of the great 
beyond, by travel, and by thought; for 
us this universe is space. On the other 
hand God is the author of that space, 
which, like all creation, is love. It 
contains the unity and surprise of that 
which is eternal and ever new. In it, 
the rhythms and processes of nature are 
clear, unified, free, and balanced. Here 
is harmony of perfect proportion whose 
limits, although infinite, do not prove 
that they are indeterminable. Man thus 
conceives the universe as a creation of 
space, and space like unto a resplendent 
edifice planned and built by God — he 
conceives it as architecture. 

What would be the structure and 
form of the ideal edifice? That is the 
question which men have sought since 
they aspired to imitate the Creator and 
become architects. Men and nations 
have always attempted to produce the 


Van Gogh, Bonnard, Rouault, — were 
really painters of light and, as such, it is 
reasonable to assume they could have 
produced windows which would have 
brought light and, particularly, life to 
our churches, instead of the deadly dull- 
ness of so much of what comes from the 
established shops. 

The long delayed “Symposium on 
the Statue Project” appears in this issue: 
also an article, ““Notes on Architecture 
and Religion,” contributed by a Peru- 


Notes on Architecture and 


HeEcTor VELARDE 
Translated by W. J. SCHAEFER 


magnificent model according to their 
tendencies and abilities, to construct 
miniature universes where they tried to 
capture God’s idea. Plato visualized the 
process. 

To imitate the Creater is an undeni- 
able happiness for man, and it is what 
separates him from the beast and puts 
to shame the theories of evolution. Man 
enthusiastically started to model space 
the day he first became conscious of 
clay. From clay God made man in His 
image and likeness. Man, too, took clay 
and undertook to model it into the 
image and likeness of God. Thus blos- 
somed forth geometry. Thus started 
that sublime art of architecture, taught 
directly by celestial clay and not as the 
simple need for low-priced housing, as 
some dogmatic positivists believe. 


Drrrerent cultures and civilizations 
define their spirit in the manner in 
which they conceive and create space, 
that is to say, by their architecture. 
True architectural styles are those which 
tend to analyze the form and structure 
of the space created by God. From pre- 
historic man to our day, we have con- 
tinued to consider space in innumerable 
aspects of order and dimension. We have 
crystallized it into different moulds 
which seemed to us to be ideal solutions. 
We have evolved countless aesthetics. 
We never know how far we are from 
the absolute model, how far from the 
edifice of »maximum excellence. We 
only know that our architectures are 
mirrors of stone which we expose to the 
divine light, seeking the brilliance and 
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‘vian architect, Hector Velarde. The au- 

thor was a president of the Society of 
Architects of Peru and professor at the 
National School of Architecture and 
Engineering of Peru. 

Circumstances force us to return to 
the normal issue of sixteen pages of text 
and nine pages of illustrations, and so 
we omit several very interesting book 
reviews and all of the available cor- 
respondence. Patience —all this will 
appear in due time! 


Religion 


perspective of the universe, of the house 
of God. 


With this conviction we may say that 


architectural forms are beyond nature. 
That they are formulas of extension 
composed only of distances, widths, and 
depths: in sum, of space itself. ‘They are 
reduced contours, surfaces, and masses 
of the Ideal Edifice, with nature serving 
as its material and ornament. Thus de- 
fined, architecture, whether serene or ani- 
mated, is harmony of space, geometry 
fortified by nature, weight and decora- 
tion supplied by nature; but inspired 
to the extent in which man tries to 
imitate the scintillating equilibrium of 
the work of the Master. 

A Doric column, a Gothic pier, a 
reinforced concrete member, are all 
simple forms of space, simple geometry 
of life, surface, and volume. They turn 
to nature for their garbs and nature 
dresses them in luxury or simplicity, in 
heaviness or lightness, in daring or 
dullness. Thus, the Doric column is 
integrally adorned by nature by the 
fine texture of the marble. The logic of 
nature refreshes the Gothic pier with 
carvings at its points of transition. 


* This lecture was read on May 1 5, 1948, at 
the School of Engineering of the Catholic 
University of Peru, in Lima. The National 
Union of Catholic Students is a branch of 
Accién Catélica Peruana, which is a central 
organization for all Catholic action in Peru. 
The Union has representatives in all the 
universities of Peru. The “Notes” were first 
published in May, 1948, in the Mercurio 
Peruano, a monthly review of social science 
and literature. Next, in July, 1948, in El 
Arquitecto Peruano. 
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Nature has not yet found how to enliven 
reinforced concrete. Its geometry is still 
too literal, it has not yet had time to 
flower. 


PREHISTORIC man conceived space 
as a volume of formidable weight, an 
all-sustaining mass like an incredible 
mountain; so he raised great stones to 
vertical positions, he aspired to raise 


* the ground toward the sky to offer it 


to God. 

The Egyptians evidently conceived 
space as eternity. Their pyramids took 
the uniquely permanent triangular 
form, their great galleries were inscribed 
with interminable processions. 

The Chaldeans and the Assyrians 
interpreted space as a tangible form. 
Their architects erected towers for as- 
tronomical observation, their horizons 
were dominated by extensive and super- 
imposed terraces. Their ornament was 
entirely superficial. 

The Greeks conceived space as a 
form of intelligence, beauty for beauty’s 
sake; form, body, and soul all of one 
piece. Temples whose ornament was 
integral with the structure and in scale 
with their concept of God, man, and 
nature. 

The Roman concept of space was 
force, action, and volition; form was 
power. They created worlds under their 
great domes, their arches spanned great 
distances, their ornament was vain- 
glorious. From Greece they took col- 
umns, architraves, and cornices and 
reshaped them to their will. They vio- 
lated and polished nature which, to 


- them, was a great theatre whose curtain 


rose and fell to their will. 

In the middle ages space emerged 
from the tangible concept unified by 
Greece and enlarged by Rome. The 
third dimension departed from reality 
in a search to reach the sky. The space 
concept was an ascension to God. Walls 
ascended and became attenuated, win- 
dows appeared. Upon this surge of 
faith, nature bestowed its benediction, 
the gothic cathedral came to life. 

The renaissance loved life, Greek 
unity, and Roman power. Inspired by 
the clarity of Greek unity and the force 
of the Roman, its spatial concept began 
to adopt a radial form and the lofty 
cupola was born as an expression of 
hope through God; came the dome of 
Florence. 

The baroque altered the luminous 
trinity of the renaissance. It violently 
shook its forms and took on deeper 
shadows. Its volume emulated the un- 


dulation of nature itself, its structure 
lost some of its divine unity. Space 
sought God through the senses. 

For the Oriental, the spatial form was 
pure illusion and fantasy, a dream of 
volume without limits, an all-reflecting 
mirror. Geometry itself became a decep- 
tion in materializing this pretension. 
The brilliance of divinity was chal- 
lenged. 

Modern man has not had time to 
create the form of ideal space. Only 
logic seems to determine the correct 
and the perfect. Science offers its tools 
but not the mastery of the sky. Modern 
space is entirely in the structural equi- 
librium of material, in the will of man 
who tries to give it form by using nature 
merely as a scaffold. Space confined to 
the outlines of reality and to the exact 
existence of volume. Nothing beyond 
its surfaces, so hard, smooth, and clear. 
Itis geometry inhumanized and mechan- 
ical. So far, it is an admirable, clean- 
cut machine for the man who lives by 
reason and by flesh alone. 

Religions are the great structural 
systems of the soul, they are therefore 
essentially architectonic. A complete 
and ideal architecture is not conceivable 
without religion. Only impulses directed 
toward God have been able to create 
the most transcendent in architecture. 
Great structural equilibriums are noth- 
ing but faith in the material with 
which one erects the columns, turns the 
arches, and constructs the cantilevers. 
One searches the road to perfection and 
the procedure to find it; then great 
discipline and complete order follow. 
Heart, mind, and will unite, and the 
road opens to great accomplishment in 
architecture. 

There can be no great architectonic 
excellence in a people without religion. 
Religion alone can teach the maximum 
wisdom and determine the absolute 
unity. From her have sprung the great 
harmonies of truth and beauty. She 
lifts us toward the complete and eternal 
models of architecture. 

Christianity teaches that nature, life, 
and the universe should raise us toward 
the Master, that nothing is valuable 
unless for its direction toward that 
continuous and absolute route. 

Christianity inspired a true structural 
miracle. Material which changed its 
classical repose for an equilibrium of 
live forces, which illuminated inertia. 
The romanesque opened this road of the 
spirit and the gothic celebrated the 
triumph of heart and intelligence over 
material. Between us and the gothic 
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came the renaissance and the baroque 
when man, using the fine forms of the 
old classics as free instruments for the 
service of the Master, evolved the cupola 
as a symbol. 

To-day, as we said, sheer science has 
extracted from the soil and the brain 
new structural elements and systems. 
They are indeed sane, clear, and ar- 
resting. The new architecture at present 
seems to seek a certain platonic per- 
fection in its fine mathematics, but, so 
far, it lacks the maximum symbol. 


"TO BELIEVE that the origin of archi- 
tecture was purely utilitarian is to admit 
that that which always can be solved, 
finished, and forgotten was the motivat- 
ing impulse of one of man’s greatest 
creations. The temple has ever been 
the inspiration of architecture, and to 
the temple went the great constructive 
intentions, where they were solved in 
resplendent perfection. So far, to-day, 
the intentions bear a markedly utili- 
tarian stamp and a pride in bearing it. 
One admires them for their audacity 
and novelty, but senses a lack of fire. 
One senses their monotony timidly re- 
peated and their lack of gaiety and 
spiritual calm. They seem to search a 
consciousness of the Almighty to make 
them radiant and eternal. There has not 
been time to make our contemporary 
architecture what all great periods have 
been. 

Why is the great symbol now lacking? 
The fundamental reason is that the 
influence of the nineteenth century con- 
tinues intensely to-day. That was the 
anti-architectural century par excellence. 
Romanticism and positivism, despair of 
the soul and faith in that limited thing 
called reason! Architecture became 
hamstrung, copied past models, and 
made engineering the slave of orna- 
ment. The industrial revolution brought 
forth the machine which disturbed the 
social equilibrium. One saw sudden 
wealth and the misery of unemploy- 
ment. The rampant machine destroyed 
the humanities which the eighteenth 
century had prolonged. Spiritual unity 
trembled, and the classes bitterly quar- 
relled over the very worst thing upon 
which they could disagree: money. Sta- 
bility changed to unrest. The fixed took 
on wheels, wings, and motors. Principles 
were neither adequate, direct, nor pre- 
cise. It was indeed the anti-architectural 
at its zenith. 

Great architecture is an expression of 
social unity and harmonious collec- 
tivity. In an epoch where such unity is 
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lost and not replaced, there can be no 
great architecture, no new creation of 
space. Throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury, men attempted to imitate the 
architecture of the past. One knew a 
great deal about styles, but a strong new 
spiritual form did not come forth. The 
times simply did not inspire it. 

Fortunately man seems gradually to 
be dominating that machine which he 
started as a crude apprentice and which 
he could not stop before it produced 
major disasters. A human readjustment 
is now in formation with a desire for 
synthesis, unity, and social harmony. A 
great new architecture awaits the open- 
ing of a door by men possessing a con- 
stant will for peace, liberty, justice, and 
love. 

The reaction is now under way and 
we shall see a resplendent temple which 
will reflect our technical and social 
epoch. 

The journey has begun. Attempts at 
modern churches have been tried in all 
parts of the world, so far generally 
frigid or dry or merely spectacular, but 
nevertheless interesting because they 
reveal a creative will. In a recent issue of 
L’ Architecture Paujourd@hut appears the 
statement that the house of prayer 
awaits the services of new materials and 
methods and freedom of expression. To 
which we should add that we need to 
be better Christians. So far a unifying 
fervor and faith has not been sufficiently 
manifest among the talented modern 
architects to produce a great architec- 
ture. 


WHO KNOWS if one of the most 
persistent obstacles to the desired hope 
is the fact that modern architecture is 
so far purely utilitarian and functional? 
The house is called a machine for living. 
The problem of the temple completely 
changes such a concept; we cannot 
conceive a church merely as a machine 
for praying. It is not a question of 
creating a space through which man 
passes as through a perfect pipe. No, 
this space must embrace him and lift 
him to God. Who can deny that the 
temple has a very special function, 
independent of the mechanical doctrine 
of architecture? 

The Church needs the expression 
of contemporary architecture and Pius 
xu himself encouraged it in the encylc- 
lical Mediator Dez: “Recent works of art 
which lend themselves to the materials 
of modern composition should not be 
universally despised and rejected 
through prejudice. Modern art should 


be given free scope in the due and 
reverent service of the Church and the 
sacred rites, provided that they preserve 
a correct balance between styles tending 
neither to extreme realism nor to exag- 
gerated symbolism, and that the needs 
of the Christian community are taken 
into consideration rather than the par- 
ticular tastes or talent of the individual 
artist. Thus modern art will be able to 
join its voice to that wonderful choir of 
praise, to which have contributed, in 
honor of the Catholic faith, the greatest 
artists throughout the centuries.” 

Nothing is left to us but to fortify 
that Christian community by faith and 
humanity, and a complete, pure, and 
joyful house of God will appear in the 
new architecture! 


N OW, let us discuss the old churches of 
Lima and the programme which estab- 
lished them. Let us not view them as 
archaeologists but as contemplative 
poets. Let us listen to the music of their 
sparkling portals, their sober walls, and 
airy towers. These temples are smiling 
and melancholy, and picturesque be- 
cause of the contrast between their gay 
decorations and calm walls. Some are 
rich and proud and quite candidly so. 
Others are poor and humble but always 
gracious. They are of slight erudition, 
discipline, or structural integrity; they 
are only expressive. Their architecture 
does not pretend to establish any thesis. 
Nothing of the sober discipline of stone. 
They are colorful, capricious, and in 
high relief. They are suavely welcoming 
and convincing but oppose no argu- 
ment. They dominate by their smile, 
not by their monumentality. 

Whence came these colorful temples? 
The seed was carried from afar, but this 
land gave them their aroma. Thirty 
years after the foundation of Lima, 
Vignola drew the plan of a unique 
church, the Ges#, which was the theoreti- 
cal and almost absolute model of those 
of Lima. The model was rigorous, pro- 


found, and wise. It was an orchestration 
in stone combining in a single symphony 
the horizontality of the primitive ba- 
silica, the radial of the byzantine, the 
restraint of the romanesque and the 
fire of the gothic. The model was cate- 
gorical and complicated enough for 
tranquil old Lima. And if we add that 
Rome produced the Gest in grand 
ostentation and that Spain lifted it to 
delirious heights, we can better under- 
stand its candor in old Lima. It was a 
model of sensitive suggestiveness, erudite 
variations, exaltation, and absolute ster- 
eotomy. Enough indeed for Lima, where 
no one knew about early basilicas, by- 
zantine vaults, or gothic buttresses; knew 
not even the discipline of stone. The 
churches of Lima could imitate the 
maximum model because the sky so 
ordained it.* The fresh and smiling 
faith of our land offered its earth to be 
modeled into these surprising temples. 
Thus arose the thick piers of wide naves 
supporting fictitious vaults of wood, 
vast, highly elaborated towers, robust 
projections, cornices made by hand with 
lime and sand, portals of soft stone easy 
to carve, cupolas of cane and adobe, 
and altars of gold. In brief, churches 
without defense except their trust in 
God that it would never rain. They 
ever appeared decked as for a great 
festival. 

A discernible motivation appeared in 
those old churches of Lima. I hope that 
soon we shall have temples of con- 
temporary architecture equally spirited. 
For that, it would be necessary to be a 
genuine contemporary architect, a pro- 
found Christian, and a lover of this 
land. From our youth, whose life started 
in this new period, will come forth 
these longed-for artists! 


* Translator’s note. As it practically never 
rains in Lima and as building stone is remote, 
the colonists used stone only for base courses 
and portals. 

The general fabric of the building was mostly 
of adobe, reinforced with wood. 


A Report from France 


Mark SPONENBURGH 


NE need not visit the Christian 
countries of Europe very long to 
realize that their “liturgical arts”? prob- 
lem is more serious and complicated 


than ours in the United States. They 
obviously share with us the problem of 
educating the young and rehabilitating 
those who entertain the prejudice that 
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all that has been consecrated is auto- 
matically in the best of taste. The war 
has left a considerable amount of par- 
tial and total destruction. At the mo- 
ment the programme of repair and 
restoration is slowly taking shape; how- 
ever, it will take several years before all 
objectives can be realized. Serious con- 
cern is evidenced in the building of new 
churches. Bombed-out communities are 
anxiously, impatiently, insisting that 
their churches be built now. The tre- 
mendous challenge of restoring a sincere 
and creative attitude toward art to re- 
ligion must be positively met before 
reconstruction begins. 

If the recent war has increased these 
problems, it has also activated an intel- 
ligent and courageous group of church- 
men and artists who are determined to 
do something about it. Once again 
France gives us example and inspira- 
tion. Devastated by invading and lib- 
erating armies, she has come back with 
a realistic answer to the religious arts 
question. This is not to say that a “‘it- 
urgical arts” movement did not exist in 
France before the war. A school was 
founded as early as 1920 by Maurice 


- Denis to train artists in the Christian 


tradition. But when Maurice Denis 
died in 1945, it seemed as though his 
ideal and his school went with him. 
Happily this ideal was reborn and has 
returned, phoenix-like, in the new 
Centre d’Art Sacré, founded in 1948 by 
J. Pichard and G. Desvalliéres. 

The Centre is located in Paris at 8 
rue de Furstemberg, next door to the 
Delacroix Museum. Its faculty is com- 


posed of leading figures in the field of 


religious art in France. The Centre has 
been approved by the Ministry of Edu- 


cation and Beaux-Arts and by the 
United States Veterans Administration. 
The course of instruction, leading to a 
certificate, covers a period of two years. 
Candidates are accepted only after hav- 
ing demonstrated artistic ability and a 
genuine interest in Christian art. Stu- 
dents are required to subscribe to a 
complete course which can roughly be 
divided into three sections. In the first 
section, they must devote fifteen studio 
hours a week to drawing, painting, and 
composition. Modeling and carving are 
not yet offered by the school, due to 
lack of space. However, when it be- 
comes possible, sculpture will be added 
to this first section. Another fifteen 
hours are devoted to J. Le Chevallier’s 
decorative section, in which the student 
is trained in the art and craft of such 
related subjects as ceramics, mosaic, 
metal work, stained glass, and textiles. 
The third section is composed of a series 
of lectures and discussions which in- 
clude J. Pichard’s course in the history 
of art and Father Régamey’s seminar on 
the liturgy, iconography, and symbo- 
lism. Lectures on architecture, its func- 
tion and meaning, are by R. Zeller. 

Presiding over all the courses and 
methods of instruction is the discipline 
of collaboration between all media. Cre- 
ative exercises are designed for the stu- 
dents, based on problems which actually 
exist in the field. Not only do the stu- 
dents work in teams during their period 


of study, but on completing the course, | 


they will be divided into working groups 
and sent into the field. 

Now that the first “‘graduating”’ class 
is beginning to take shape, requests are 
coming in to the school from all over 
France to engage the services of the 


students. When the first teams are as- 
signed to work in the field, it is the hope 
of the Centre d’Art Sacré that they will 
be prepared to attend, not only to the 
repair of damaged churches and the 
decoration of new ones, but also to the 
correction and education of those who 
are aesthetically confused as well. M. 
Pichard refers to the latter offensive as 
“Operations Flytox.” 

In addition to the school, the Centre 
has assumed other responsibilities in the 
form of a service programme which, in 
spirit, appears to be modeled upon the 
information service of the Liturgical 
Arts Society. It sponsors exhibitions 
which are circulated throughout France 
and in several foreign countries. It 
maintains a bureau which distributes 
information throughout the country and 
to which both clergy and laity can apply 
for advice and assistance. 

If this programme were to realize 
only partial success, it would already 
have made a significant contribution to 
the Church and to art in France. But 
it is difficult to imagine that it can fail. 
The Centre d’Art Sacré enjoys the offi- 
cial support of the Ministry of Recon- 
struction. It has been endorsed by many 
leading artists, including Gromaire, 
Léger, Rouault, and Severini. Many of 
the great figures in the French hier- 
archy, including the recently appointed 
Archbishop of Paris, have encouraged 
the Centre with their demonstrations of 
interest and respect. Perhaps the most 
heartening experience of all rests in the 
fact that within one week after the 
formation of the school it was filled to 
capacity with students. Let us hope that 
this courage and enthusiasm will be 
duly rewarded. 


Two Reports on the Saint Louis Liturgical Week 


JHAT you American Catholics 
here advocate on ‘Sunday Observ- 
ance’ will be studied with the greatest 


interest in India,” said a priest-native 


of that country at the Tenth National 
Liturgical Week, held in Saint Louis, 
August 22-26, “for, in ever so many 
ways, America becomes a model.” Be 
that as it may, priest-visitors at this 
Week also included English, French, 
and Germans from Europe; a New 
Zealander, a Chinese from the Far East; 


Canadians, a Brazilian, and a Colum- 
bian from the New World. 

These foreign visitors, and the hun- 
dreds of American visitors, saw a Li- 
turgical Week in Saint Louis that in 
countless ways marked advance over 
these previous annual meetings. “Sunday 
Observance” was the central theme of 
the Week, and the Lord’s Day in the 
whole Saint Louis area should be richer 
and fuller by reason of this great 
Monday-afternoon to Friday-noon pro- 


gramme of intense concentration. And, 
at the very end, Archbishop J. E. Ritter 
announced he would welcome and sup- 
port the plans of his Archdiocesan Com- 
mission on Sacred Liturgy for perpetuat- 
ing and expanding the gains that have 
been made, even as the city, under his 
guidance, worked for months getting 
“tuned up” for Liturgical Week. 

The very encouraging interest mani- 
fested in the various arts in the service 
of the liturgy are described in the second 
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report by Mr Emil Frei: the present 
short sketch provides Mr Frei’s readers 
with a general, overall account. For 
readers who have never attended a Li- 
turgical Week we should state that three 
distinct series of events make up the 
main programme. There is, first, a series 
of masses, and incidental other services, 
celebrated with a maximum of congre- 
gation-participation. Secondly, there is 
a series of special papers, lectures, 
studies, panel and round-table discus- 
sions ranging over every phase of the 
year’s theme. These are the work of 
experts, prepared with care, and calcu- 
lated to give the finest Catholic thought 
on the subject. These papers are pub- 
lished in the annual Proceedings. Lastly, 
there is a daily “how to do it” demon- 
stration. With this bit of triptych expla- 
nation, one could comment shortly on 
the Week as follows: 

If asked to set down five, and only 
five, highlight features of the Week, 
this would be my own numbered list: 
(1) the altar setting in the gymnasium of 
Saint Louis University; (2) the four 
public masses; (3) Father Howell’s dem- 
onstration of evening service; (4) the 
day hours sung in English at the sessions; 
(5) the final acclamation sung in Latin. 

I see I have not listed one single 
paper, or platform programme, among 
my big fives — for good as these were, 
they were here subordinate to the “di- 
rect” influence of the corporate worship 
itself in imparting its lessons. 

The strikingly beautiful temporary 
altar set up facing the people in the 
Saint Louis University gymnasium was 
designed and installed by Mr Joseph E. 
Murphy, head of the School of Archi- 
tecture at Washington University, Saint 
Louis. This altar irresistibly focused 
and held all eyes at all the sessions. 

The four public masses ranged, in 
succession, from a dialogue mass and a 
solemn mass coram episcopo in the gymna- 
sium, to a pontifical high mass in the 
Saint Louis Cathedral, and a parish 
missa cantata at Holy Cross Church, 
Saint Louis. Each of these, in its own 
way, achieved excellence, and went far 
to demonstrate anew the hallowing 
majesty of the rites of the Church. 

In popular appeal nothing at this 
Week could match the demonstration 
of an ideal Sunday evening service, 
conducted by a man brought all the 
way from Rugby, England, for the pur- 
pose — the Reverend Clifford Howell, 
S.J. He has devised a series of evening 
services “for liturgically backward par- 
ishes” for explaining and inducing 


active lay participation. Father Howell 
first explained a sample service, this one 
built upon the doctrine of the mystical 
body, then took the audience step by 
step through the preliminary “prac- 
tice,’ and then through the service 
itself. It was an unforgettable experi- 
ence, even in a week of thrills. 

In planning this Week it was agreed 
to invite all participants to chant the 
day hours of the divine office in English 
at the sessions, and so the entire text 
was printed in the programme. It was 
a matter of endless astonishment how 
well this was carried out each time. 
Seven thousand copies of the programme 
were printed, but the supply was ex- 
hausted before the Week ended. 

The centuries’-old acclamations, 
Christus vincit (Christ Lord of Glory), 
were sung with great effectiveness in the 
vast auditorium at the conclusion of the 
last evening session. It was a fitting clos- 
ing of a great week for the revitalization 
of lay participation in the Catholic 
offices of worship. 

GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


SINCE the Liturgical Arts Society has 
done more than any other group to 
bring Christian art to whatever level it 
has reached at present, I believe that 
the exhibition of painting and sculpture 
during the Week at Saint Louis in Aug- 
ust can be considered in many ways as 
an outcome of your efforts and a jus- 
tification for them. 

In assembling material, we were anx- 


‘ious that whatever was submitted be 


of a high level. Immediately a difficulty 
arose. Should we say that only art of 
the usual “church” level would be ac- 
cepted? This was the obvious term, but 
it could not, for obvious reasons, be 
used, so we had to resort to the term 
that all pieces should be of museum 
caliber. This revealed a great weakness, 
of which I would rather say no more at 
present. It is our fervent hope that a 
succession of such exhibits at future Li- 
turgical Weeks will resurrect the time 
when the art of the Church was art at 
its highest level. 

The exhibit at Saint Louis was not 
sufficiently representative. A number of 
good things were shown, but the work 
of too many good artists was not pres- 
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ent. This will result whenever artists are 
invited relatively late for any show 
which, to them, is not necessarily a 
representative one. Good shows will 
come about only when artists can point 
to exhibitions under Catholic auspices 
as most worthwhile. 

The panel on art, which consisted of 
Father Reinhold, Sister Thomasita, and 
myself, with Joseph Murphy as modera- 
tor, was scheduled to be given in a room 
seating approximately one hundred, 
since no one believed that many more 
would be sufficiently interested in’ the 
subject to come after the important 
events had taken place and when dinner 
was nearly ready. This, however, was a 
gross miscalculation, since the entire 
lower floor of the gymnasium, with a 
capacity of six to eight hundred, was 
filled. As pleasing as this large attend- 
ance was, it made the original plan 
(for intimate discussions) impossible and 
the result was a series of talks by the 
panel members. 

It was unfortunate that only one ques- 
tion was asked by the audience, espe- 
cially since it was quite apparent that 
many questions would have been asked 
had there been time. I think that those 
of us who attended this panel discussion, 
and had many questions put to us by 
visitors, saw quite clearly the obligation 
of the artist to the church. It is impos- 
sible, apparently, for most people to see 
the value in a work of art unless the 
meaning of the work is immediately 
clear. I feel that the impression, or pos- 
sibly the conviction, that I carried from 


this experience, is that we must clearly 


find a separation between the artist 
working for himself and the artist work- 
ing for a group. This may, without 
further explanation, seem somewhat of 
a heresy, and I know that the solution 
is not in the artist’s measuring the taste 
of the masses and then working accord- 
ingly. I think it lies rather in the oppo- 
site direction. If Christian artists, 
through their lives and through their 
work, become an integral part of the 
Christian unity, then their work will be 
understood and fully appreciated by 
those who, in the best sense of the term, 


are also part of this Christian communal 
effort. 
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A Mission Church and a Challenge 


lee impossible is often a challenge 
for one whose creative mind poses 
problems that call for a solution. One of 
these perennial problems, particularly 
as it concerns the small rural church, 
deals with the difficulty of carrying out a 
scheme of decoration which will be in 
harmony with a simple architectural 
conception. The difficulty, however, can 
be solved if, as so seldom happens, we 
have a sympathetic and perhaps a some- 
what daring pastor; an imaginative 
architect, and an artist whose grasp of 
religious art and its traditional connota- 
tions form the basis for creative work. 
And each respecting the other’s powers 
of expression. 

It is futile to bemoan the cult of so 
much mediocrity in the arts at the 
service of the Church, or the indifference 
which results in sterile retrospection, 
unless we strive to do something about 
the matter. For that reason one may be 
permitted a sigh of relief when the occa- 
sion to decorate a small church presents 
itself in all its basic simplicity and is en- 
thusiastically met by an artist and as 
enthusiastically supported by a pastor 
whose spirit of adventuré has not yet 
been stunted by too heavy a weight of 
preconceived or prejudiced notions 
about art. Of course, it must be ad- 
mitted that such a pastor invites criti- 
cism by venturing outside the status quo. 
On the other hand, there must be a cer- 
tain satisfaction in creating a precedent 
which, later, may prove to be the neces- 
sary incentive for less adventurous 
souls. 

Stowe is a peaceful Vermont town 
whose international reputation rests 
largely on its opportunities for the ski 
enthusiast. The valley is dotted with 
prosperous farms, and the surrounding 
Green Mountains, topped by Mount 
Mansfield, form a landscape of majestic 
beauty. Here is the setting for this story 
of the building and decoration of a small 
rural church. 

About a year ago the pastor of Blessed 
Sacrament Church (a mission of the 
neighboring town of Morrisville) the 
Reverend Francis E. McDonough, had 
the opportunity to build a church for 
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the growing community. For fifty years 
mass had been celebrated in the base- 
ment of the Stowe town hall. A pastor’s 
dream is to build a church, however 
modest it may be. When this oppor- 
tunity came, Father McDonough en- 
trusted his dream to two young Bur- 
lington architects, Whittier and Good- 
rich. A happy choice. Since funds were 
not too plentiful — and when are they 
plentiful? — it was wisely decided that 
the building would be constructed of 
wood, and its effectiveness was to rest 
on proportion and simple design. 

It was at this point that LrrurcIcAL 
ARTs was offered an opportunity to 
share in the development of a good idea; 
an idea based on the conviction that a 
church need not be an architectural 
misfit, filled with shoddy decoration 
and appurtenances. Competent, even 
creative, architects are available in all 
parts of the country; talented artists can 
also be found. Both architects and art- 
ists, if allowed to function in a normal 
and free manner, could easily raise the 
tone of religious art to the level we all so 
ardently desire but about which we 
talk a great deal, with too few tangible 
results. 


WHEN Father McDonough showed 
me the plans of the proposed church, it 
seemed evident that here was a chance 
to prove the thesis that a relatively in- 
expensive church, if planned according 
to the spirit of the liturgy, would be the 
type of building many hope for and so 
seldom get. But this means that we must 
eschew the costly luxury of catalogue 
art and the often unrestrained enthusi- 
asms of a certain category of decorator 
for whom a blank wall is an invitation 
to desecration. What has happened 
since Father McDonough’s visit to the 
office of the Liturgical Arts Society 
stems from a question concerning the 
stations of the cross. Some years ago, a 
good friend of the Society and one of its 
past presidents, Mr Otto Lucien Spaeth, 
purchased a set of painted stations from 
the well-known French painter, André 
Girard. The: artist first came to the 
United States in 1938 to establish and 


watch over the design and decoration 
of the French Pavilion at the San Fran- 
cisco World Fair. Since that time Mr 
Girard’s adventures in the French un- 
derground and as a trusted agent of both 
French and American high government 
officials during World War II would 
make a truly exciting story. The im- 
portance of his work during that time is 
indicated by the fact that he was awarded 
the Legion of Merit by the United 
States Government. The story of what 
Girard has accomplished at Stowe is as 
exciting in another and more peaceful 
sphere of action. 

As it had been Mr Spaeth’s intention 
to donate these stations to a small 
church, it seemed likely that this pro- 
posed building at Stowe would meet the 
donor’s wishes, particularly since it had 
been understood that the place where 
the paintings were to be hung would be 
where they could be viewed by members 
of a growing and active community. 
When Father McDonough expressed an 
interest in these paintings, it was a 
simple matter to induce Mr Spaeth and 
Mr Girard to journey to Stowe to see the 
church and meet the pastor. A few re- 
marks, pro and con, mutual under- 
standing and sympathy, and the job 
was done. On the return trip to New 
York, Mr Girard’s fertile mind and in- 
exhaustible enthusiasm provided the 
impetus for an avalanche of ideas which 
have resulted in a unique achievement. 

Further correspondence with Father 
McDonough enabled the artist to out- 
line his plans for the decoration of the 
small church, and so it came about that 
Mr Girard and his family journeyed to 
Stowe with the intention of doing what 
any true artist longs to do — decorate a 
church without hindrance and with full 
liberty of action. It must be admitted 
that this method is only logical and pos- 
sible when a pastor or an architect is 
dealing with an artist of great talent 
and one who is thoroughly familiar 
with the details of the story to be por- 
trayed. As I was privileged to witness 
the birth of the idea, I was again priv- 
ileged to join the Stowe expedition and 
follow the progress of the work — a very 
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welcome opportunity! It was not diffi- 
cult to convince the pastor that here 
was a unique occasion to further the 
cause of creative religious art. Truly a 
meeting of minds! A pastor, fortunate 
in his architects, who provided a build- 
ing of good proportions in which the 
natural limitations of the building ma- 
terials called for a type of decoration 
that would enhance actual conditions; a 
generous donor keenly interested in 
religious art; an artist who yearned for a 
chance to decorate a small church. 

A glance at the illustrations on pages 
9-14 will show how the band of win- 
dows invited painted decoration of a 
high order. The more usual solution 
would have been stained glass, but it 
had long been the artist’s hope to pro- 
duce a series of paintings on glass. He 
had already experimented with smaller 
panels, but the possibility of painting a 
complete series in a church was indeed a 
challenge. We can thank our lucky star 
that the pastor had the courage to ac- 
cept the challenge and to grant the 
artist the liberty so essential for a suc- 
cessful effort. The band of windows pro- 
vided a setting for the thirty scenes 
drawn from the life of our Lord — from 
the nativity to the scene where Jesus 
meets with his disciples after the resur- 
rection, with six other miscellaneous 
scenes in the two rear bays. The location 
of each panel, according to the following 
list, is indicated on the plan on this page: 


(1) Apparition of the Blessed Virgin at 
La Salette. 
(2) The Blessed Virgin among the Angels. 
(3) The Blessed Virgin as a Child. 
(4) The Annunciation. 
(5) The Nativity. 
(6) The Flight into Egypt. 
(7) Jesus among the Doctors. 
(8) The Holy Family. 
(9) Jesus Tempted by the Devil. 
(10) The Baptism of Jesus. 
(11) The Sermon on the Mount. 
(12) Jesus with Andrew and John — the 
First Disciples. 
(13) Jesus Preaching among the Fishermen. 
(14) “Suffer the Little Children to Come 
unto Me.” 
(15) Jesus Preaching to His Disciples. 
(16) Jesus and the Pharisees. 
(17) Jesus and the Lepers. 
(18) Jesus Calming the Disciples in the Boat. 
(19) The Raising of Lazarus. 
(20) Jesus Walking on the Waters. 
(21) The Transfiguration. 
(22) The Wedding Feast at Cana. 
(23) Jesus and the Woman at the Well. 
(24) The Paralytic. ‘“Take up thy bed and 
walk,” 
(25) Jesus and the Adulteress, 
(26) The Last Supper. 
(27) The Agony in the Garden, 
(28) Jesus Wakes His Disciples. 
(29) The Kiss of Judas. 


(30) The Mocking of Jesus. 

(31) The Resurrection. 

(32) On the Road to Emmaus. 

(33) Jesus Appears to His Disciples. 
(34) The Sacred Heart. 

(35) Saint Paul. 

(36) The Crucifixion of Saint Peter. 


These windows are painted in full 
color and are probably the first of their 
kind in the United States. This method 
of painting is seldom seen, and I fancy 
the reason is that few artists would be 
daring, imaginative, and competent 
enough to attempt the job. The se- 
quence of subject matter in these win- 
dows continues in the stations of the 
cross, hung on the wall below the win- 
dows, against a gold background which 
follows the lines of the wood boards of 
the walls. The ceiling of ‘“homasote” 
(an insulating board) was a problem, 
particularly since the wood trusses and 
angle irons presented a rather unfin- 
ished appearance which now detracted 
from the unity of the interior. It was de- 
cided to gild these trusses and Girard 
painted angelic figures and arabesques 
on the ceiling surface. The grayish- 
black lines brought the ceiling into har- 
mony with this desired unity and also 
adequately eliminated the lines of nail 
heads. Here was a procedure that could 
hardly be decided upon on the drafting 
board, far from the scene of action. A 
large canvas panel, on which are de- 
picted the Blessed Trinity, a choir of 


angels above, and suffering humanity 
below, forms a much needed accent 
behind the simple, yet effective, altar of 
verde antique marble. The dominant 
colors of this panel are white, gold, and 
black. Flanking this panel is a band of 
white on which have been painted 
angelic heads, in gold and black — 
again a detail that could only be de- 
cided upon on the spot. This white band 
and the gold band forming the back- 
ground of the stations were determined 
by the architectural lines of the wood 
design. This large painted panel and the 
flanking white and gold bands effec- 
tively frame the simple gold and silvered 
wood baldachino. The verde antique 
floor of the church proper; the red 
marble sanctuary floor; the plain, open 
pews complete a very interesting in- 
terior. Above the side altar, of wood, is a 
triptych, also painted by Girard. The 
central panel represents our Lady of 
Stowe (approved by the Ordinary of the 
diocese) with Saint Joseph in the fore- 
ground; the side panels depict various 
scenes in the life of our Lord. 


As THIS Stowe church is dedicated, 


in part, as a memorial to Brother Joseph 
Dutton,* the devoted helper and suc- 
cessor of Father Damien, who both 
dedicated their lives to the lepers of 
Molokai, Hawaii, it occurred to the 
artist that the tympanum of the facade 
and the exterior panels of each side ele- 
vation be decorated with scenes taken 
from the life and work of Damien and 
Dutton among the poor sufferers of 
Molokai. This has been done in striking 
fashion. The black lines, outlining the 
subject matter, give a note of richness to 
these wood walls. The main doors have 
also been decorated with an over-all 
pattern of figures of mankind looking up 
to the scene in the tympanum. 

The following scenes, indicated on the 
plan from A to L, are based on the story 
of Damien, the Leper, by John Farrow, 
published by Sheed and Ward in 1937. 

(A) “He [Father Damien] was at his usual 
post of observation, a cluster of rocks on the 
beach, on the morning that saw the arrival of 
Dutton . . . The boat grated on the sand and 
the American stepped ashore to meet the 
priest. While the latter surveyed him curi- 
ously, Dutton briefly explained his ambition 
and position and stated that he wished no re- 
muneration . . . He had credentials, letters 


of consent and approval from Bishop Koeck- 
mann and the Board of Health . . .” (p. 179) 


* Dutton was born on the spot where the 


church now stands, There is a reference to cer- © 


tain phases of Dutton’s earlier life in Thomas 
Merton’s recent book, The Waters of Siloe 
(pages 136-137). 
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All photos of Stowe church by Richard Garrison 


Within the limitations of a small budget, the architects, 
Whittier and Goodrich of Burlington, have produced a 
building that is the epitome of simplicity, without extra- 
neous or useless detail. Note the generous proportions of 


the sanctuary. 


All exterior and interior Paintings, on wood, on canvas, 


and on glass, were conceived and executed by André 
Girard. 


The (black) painted group in the tympanum represents 
Father Damien and Brother Dutton surrounded by their 
flock on the Island of Molokai. The heads and figures on 
the doors carry down the “color” of the upper panel. 


The flanking glass panels allow a good deal of light to 
flood the interior. 


The multi-color of the horizontal line of 
windows is very effective. The band 
of wood framing the stations of the 
cross was given a coat of yellow gold 
paint; also the trusses and rafters, The 
uprights of the wood baldachino were 
painted bronze gold and the ceiling 
in alternating bands of bronze gold 


and silver. The large canvas panel 


behind the altar is generally white, 


with black heads below and lighter, 
golden figures and angelic heads 
above. The altar is verde antique Ver- 
mont marble; the floor of the sanctuary 
is a reddish Vermont marble, and the 
entire floor of the nave is verde an- 
tique. The wood slats of the side chapel 
and the choir are painted yellow gold. 
The triptych behind the side altar rep- 
resents our Lady of Stowe, with scenes 
from the life of our Lady. The open- 
back and open-end pews are an 
improvement over the more usual box 
type and seem to meet with the ap- 
proval of all concerned. 
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(B) "As Dutton calmly and unflinchingly gazed upon each successive horror . . . 


See text on page 17 for further explanation of this panel; 
also for the three panels illustrated on 


Opposite page. 


(G) “I (Damien) have also buried a large number . . 
They are simply wrapped in a blanket . . .” 


(H) “Many a time there was enacted the tragedy of starv- 
ing lepers standing on the sea-beaten beach and watching 


with anguished eyes . . . 
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(J) “His [Damien's] grave was dug in the cool shadow of 
the pandanus tree and around it the long line of mourners 
shuffled in sad and grotesque parade... 


” 


(16) Jesus and the Pharisees. 


Arabesques and angelic faces, etc., painted on the insulating ceiling panels. 
They "lift up” the poverty of the material. 
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This illustration and the one at upper right show the relation of window to ceiling 
and station of the cross. The generally light tone of the wood, the “yellow” gold 
of the trusses, and the full color of the windows produce an interior of great 
cheerfulness and beauty. (18) Jesus calming the Disciples in the boat. One of the livelier conceptions. 


(27) The Agony in the Garden (26) The Last Supper (25) Jesus and the Adulteress 


TENTH LITURGICAL 
WEEK, SAINT LOUIS 
AUGUST 1949 


Photo courtesy George McCue, Saint Louis Post-Dispatch 


Each ‘tweek” shows decided improvement in planning for the per- 
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formance of the various ceremonies. At Portland, in 1947, the setting 
was excellent; at the Boston ‘‘week,” in 1948, the arrangements were 
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somewhat hurried, perhaps because of the difficulty of arranging a 
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good plan in a very large hall. (Photographs of the Portland and 
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i Boston settings appeared on page 115 of the August, 1948, LirurGIGAL 
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j Arts.) Marked improvement can be seen in the arrangement illus- 
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trated above. This setting was in the gymnasium of Saint Louis Uni- 


versity. 


1 — Ambones 2— Choir 3— Archbishop's 
throne 4— Bishops and abbots 5 — Monsignors SCALE 
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Plan designed by Joseph Denis Murphy, architect and dean of the 
department of architecture, Washington University, Saint Louis. 


OIL, 26 X 32 INCHES. THE NATIVITY. ALFRED D. CRIMI 


THE EXHIBITION OF PAINTING AND SCULP- 
TURE AT THIS SAINT LOUIS “WEEK” WAS AR- 
RANGED BY EMIL FREI, JR. IT SETS A STANDARD 
WHICH CAN SERVE AS A GUIDE IN YEARS TO 
COME. 


CHRIST CARRIES HIS CROSS. TEMPERA ON MASONITE 
PANEL, 22 X 28 INCHES. SISTER ESTHER, S.P. SAINT MARY 
OF THE WOODS, INDIANA. 
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(B) “As Dutton calmly and unflinchingly 
gazed upon each successive horror, the priest in- 
stinctively seemed to know, without any super- 
fluity of words, that at last here was someone 
who would understand him, who would work 
with him in harmony and accord. In the twi- 
light of a fast ebbing life Damien was to learn 
that he had found the most precious of human 
gifts; the jewel of friendship . . .” (p. 180) 

(C) Damien, as his death approached, was 
to engage himself in a fever of activity that 
became almost frantic. With the inroads of 
disease giving him the same weaknesses as 
extreme age he, many times because of failing 
memory, would leave unfinished a task to com- 
mence a new one; and the unfinished task 
would be sure to be completed by the faithful 
and tactful Dutton who, following behind, 
would carefully attack all problems with a 
methodical carefulness born of his army train- 
ing; a schooling he never forgot.” (p. 180) 

(D, E) ‘‘Dutton was to take care of the two 
churches and to assist, although he doubted his 
worthiness, the priest at mass. As the latter’s 
hands were rapidly becoming too swollen to be 
of such use, it was also agreed that the new- 
comer would gradually assume the unpleasant 
duty of dressing and washing the sores of the 
lepers at the hospital.” (p. 181) 

(F) Father Damien in the confessional. 

(G) “I [Damien] have also buried a large 
number. The average of deaths is at least one a 
day. Many are so destitute that there is nothing 
to defray their burial expenses. They are simply 
wrapped in a blanket. As far as my duties allow 
me time, I make coffins myself for these poor 
people . . .” (p. 119) 

(H) “Bad weather would occasionally cause 
a capsize and, of course, the loss of provisions. 
Many a time there was enacted the tragedy of 
starving lepers standing on the sea-beaten 
beach and watching with anguished eyes while 
their only hopes for food were engulfed by the 
angry waves. These were the conditions when 
the priest came to Molokai. He rapidly caused 
achange .. .” (p. 120) 

(1) ‘There is so much left to do. A horizon of 
achievement continued to beckon to him. A 
new chapel was planned and at the hospital a 
new building was commenced. In vain Dutton 
begged him to desist, to rest. His only answer 
was, ‘Off I am, Brother Joseph!’ and although 
his pace was sometimes but a stagger off he 
would go . . .” (p. 186) 

(J) “His grave was dug in the cool shadow 
of the pandanus tree and around it the long 
line of mourners shuffled in sad and grotesque 
parade, clad in the pitiful paraphernalia of the 
burying associations he had founded. Their 
friend Kamiano was dead but they did not 
want to accept the mournful fact that he had 
gone and even when the grave was filled they 
refused to go. They sat on the ground, beating 
their breasts, swaying their bodies with misery, 
after the custom of their ancestors.” (p. 199) 

(K) “Another priest came to minister to the 
spiritual wants of the colony; Sisters came to aid 
in the work but Dutton’s work went on increas- 
ing ... About this time Robert Louis Ste- 


venson, the well-known author, came to visit 


Molokai and was shown about by Brother 
- Dutton. Well-to-do business men in Honolulu, 
neither of whom was a Catholic, donated 
money for a boys’ home and a girls’ home 
respectively. And when the United States Gov- 
ernment took over the Islands, conditions im- 
proved still more.” (From booklet on Brother 
Dutton, written by Father McDonough.) 


(L) “When in 1908, President Theodore 
Roosevelt sent sixteen battleships around the 
world, he learned that Brother Joseph earnestly 
hoped they might pass by Molokai. Immedi- 
ately he wired the ships to go by the leper 
colony in battle formation. And so a grey- 
haired old man stood on shore, surrounded by 
his lepers, his hat on his breast and head erect 
while sixteen great ships of the United States 
Navy steamed slowly by and dipped their flags 
in salute to the aging veteran.” (From booklet 
on Brother Dutton, written by Father Mc- 
Donough.) 

The illustrations, as usual, can only 
give a partial idea of the reality, and the 
interested reader would be well-minded 
to plan a visit to Stowe and reach his 
own conclusions concerning what may 
be termed a unique solution of a bas- 
ically simple problem. This was a simple 
problem only in the sense that it was 
solved with daring and creative inge- 
nuity by an artist whose experience and 
talent met and overcame the challenge 
offered by the work of young architects 
whose career will be watched by many 
in this part of the country. May more 
opportunities come their way! 


Az any rate, here was an opportunity 
to break away from the shackles of com- 
fortable mediocrity and indifference. 
The pastor had the job of providing a 
church for a growing community; his 
architect provided the fabric in which 
the liturgy could be performed in a dig- 
nified manner and the parishioners 
properly housed; the artist solved the 
problem of decoration with enthusiasm. 
The challenge has been met; the job is 
done. Let it roll on! 

It will not be surprising if this Stowe 
church will have, at first glance, a dis- 
turbing effect on many —the same 
effect, perhaps, experienced by those 
who hesitatingly stick their foot in a 
pool of clear, cool water, and then 
scream that the water is too cold. The 
experienced swimmer dives in and soon 
finds himself in tune with the tempera- 
ture of the water. The same will happen 
at Stowe. The first glance at the ex- 
terior panels may induce a moment of 
wonderment. The absence of precedent 
will puzzle some; others will find them- 
selves awed by the virtuosity of execu- 
tion. The persistent beholder, however, 
who will give himself a chance to over- 
come certain unreasoned prejudices, 
will soon find himself zn tune. 

Since Father McDonough, André 
Girard, and myself were in or around 
the building during the entire time, it 
was possible to pool our impressions of 
the comments of those who stopped 
(and nine out of ten cars did stop short 


while speeding along the highway which 
passes in front of the church). First, 
those who know something about paint- 
ing were very appreciative; second, the 
people (those who are supposed to rebel 
against any living manifestation in re- 
ligious art) liked the job in general, even 
if some details puzzled them. Many 
came back several times and were glad 
to have the opportunity to talk with the 
artist. The third category was the least 
amenable. They were those whose 
knowledge of art was based on half- 
truths; those who had traveled abroad, 
with their eyes closed to the real beauty 
of the monuments they looked at but 
did not see; the half-educated. 

A welcome coincidence climaxed the 
artist’s labors. The day after the job was 
completed, on September 8, the ordi- 
nary of the Burlington diocese, The 
Most Reverend Edward Francis Ryan, 
officiated at the weddings of Martina 
Trapp and Theresia Huter (daughter 
and adopted-daughter of Mrs. Maria 
Augusta Trapp). Immediately follow- 
ing the ceremony and mass, celebrated - 
by Father Wasner, the musical director 
of the Trapp Family Singers, Bishop 
Ryan installed the stations of the cross. 
A fitting ending to a great adventure! 


A Statement of Fact 


(Reprinted, with permission, from the Sep- 
tember, 1949, issue of The Catholic 
Choirmaster.) 


(Herewith is a translation of an article entitled 
“The prohibition, by the Holy See, of the 
introduction of the so-called ‘Hammond’ 
organ into churches.” It was printed in Bol- 
lettino Ceciliano, N. 1-2 January—February 1949, 
the publication of the Associazione Italiana 
Santa Cecilia. The writer, Monsignor Fiorenzo: 
Romita, is Director of the aforesaid Associa- 
zione. The imprimatur for the content of the 
Bollettino Ceciliano was given by Father Al- 
fonsus C. DeRomanis, Ep. Porphyreonen. 
Vicar General, Vatican City.) 


x * ® 


Hammond “‘Organ’’ 


A Word of Explanation 

(1) A lively discussion, both in Italy and in 
other countries, has been going on for some 
years in regard to the so-called “Hammond” 
organ with a view to its eventual introduction 
into churches. 

Ever since the Microtecnica di Torino 
(Microtechnic Company of Turin), repre- 
sentative of the Hammond in Italy, put its 
new instrument on the market, with an exten- 
sive and well conceived publicity campaign, 
emphasizing especially its economic advantage, 
the question of introducing the Hammond in 
churches has become a very real and lively one. 
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In fact, the high cost of a reed organ on the one 
hand, and on the other the necessity of fur- 
nishing with a liturgical instrument the 
churches rebuilt since the war, or replacing old 
organs no longer serviceable, have caused pub- 
lic opinion in some quarters to favor the Ham- 
mond. Novelty has had somewhat to do with 
this (Omne ignotum pro magnifico!), as well as ac- 
tive propaganda of interested parties who re- 
ceive a sizable recompense for every instru- 
ment sold by the firm which produces them. 


Two Declarations by the Holy See 


(2) But it is clear that the decision on the 
merits of this case belongs exclusively to the 
Holy See (C. 1257). And the Holy See has 
already some time ago decreed that the Ham- 
mond should not be introduced into churches. 

In fact, on the 14th of April, 1938, the gen- 
eral president of the firm ‘‘Orme Limited” had 
the question of the approbation of the ““Ham- 
mond” for liturgical use presented to the Sa- 
cred Congregation of Rites. In a letter dated 
December 5, 1938 (n.D. 10-38) the Sacred 


Congregation of Rites answered that “having 
heard the opinion of the competent Commis- 
sion, and not having found in the new form of 
organ that which is required by liturgical law 
in the matter, has considered it opportune to 
deny the requested approbation, at least for 
the present.” 

(3) Subsequently the same Congregation of 
Rites confirmed the same decree in an absolute 
and definitive manner. Here is the exact text: 


S. 82-39 

Your Lordship: ; 

To the petition of your Lordship, sen 
under date of June 24 last to this Sacred 
Congregation in regard to the introduction 
into churches and the approbation of Ham- 
mond organs for sacred functions, this Sa- 
cred Congregation, having given mature 
consideration to all pertinent facts and cir- 
cumstances, and having heard the opinion 
of the Consultors, has decided that the an- 
swer must be: In the negative. 

While taking advantage of this occasion 


to beg God to grant you many favors, I 
remain, etc., 
A. Carinci 
Secretary of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
Rome, September 4, 1939 


There is no doubt that the decree given 
above, together with the earlier declaration of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites, although 
directed to particular persons, has an equiva- 
lently general application, considering the gen- 
eral form both of the question proposed and of 
the answer given. There is reason,-too, why 
such a decree has not been promulgated, and 
it is to be found in the fact that, in this case, 
there is no question of a new law but only the 
declaration of a very certain and pre-existing 
prescription. Since there has lately been an 
attempt to have the clear prohibition by the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites as given above, 
changed or, at least, mitigated, we consider it 
opportune to set forth the reasons both in law 
and in fact on which it is more than solidly 
based. 


A Symposium on the Statue Project 


Sponsored by the Liturgical Arts Society 


Held at the Demotie Gallery, New York City 


Presiding: L. Bancel LaFarge, President of the 
Liturgical Arts Society. 
Moderator: Maurice Lavanoux, Secretary. 


Mr LaFarge: Monsignor Nabuco, Reverend 
Fathers, Ladies and Gentlemen. On behalf of 
the directors of the Liturgical Arts Society I 
welcome you this evening. I am certain that all 
here have enjoyed this exhibition of religious 
sculpture. The purpose of the short talks and 
their subsequent discussion, planned for this 
evening, is to touch at the very core of the 
meaning and direction of liturgical art, with 
this show as a clarifier. 

The “‘statue project”’ — as it has been called 
from the very beginning — was conceived 
many months ago. We are grateful to our 
former President, Mr Otto Lucien Spaeth, and 
to Mrs Spaeth, for their extraordinary en- 
thusiasm, their vision and generosity in making 
this exhibition not only possible but as success- 
ful as I believe the public now seems to have 
appraised it. I would be remiss indeed not to 
thank the participating sculptors, the fruit of 
whose talent is here to enjoy and discuss. 

As a point of reference from which we might 
start this evening’s symposium, I might recall 
that the arts of the Church reached a golden 
level of perfection back in the middle ages. 
It was a time when there existed a fusion 
between the Church and its members, partic- 
ularly those among them who, as architects, 
artists, and craftsmen, conceived and executed 
the glories with which we are all familiar. One 
of the characteristics of this fusion expressed 
itself in the artist’s anonymous quality, laboring 
with humility toward the greater end. As 
history unrolled, the renaissance spirit infused 
a note of more individual expression on the 
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part of the artist, the architect, and, to a lesser 
extent, the artisan, but their great contributions 
to religious art continued. However, with the 
passing of time, a point was reached when the 
artist, as an individual, expressed himself more 
fully, and although still sometimes serving the 
Church, he lost this precious anonymous 
quality. 

I do not wish to imply that we should 
necessarily return to anonymity. Time passes, 
and our age values different standards. In 
the process of evolution, however, I would 
point out that the arts, as they approached and 
entered the nineteenth century, ran their 
course with an intensified expression of that 
individuality and with a lessening interest in 
authority. There arose strange anachronisms 
in which the less gifted practitioners sought 
the past. The logical expression of the age — 
the creative artistic output of genius — no 
longer served the Church, but sought new 
experimental secular fields, leaving the un- 
imaginative to indulge in deadly reproductions 
of past splendors, particularly in architecture. 
An extraordinary pseudo-mediaeval and eclec- 
tic confusion arose, leaving the arts of the 
Church in a pallid state of decay. 

It may be that the twentieth century might 
be described as having sponsored a cultural 
revolt against those safe tenets of its predeces- 
sors. In architecture, this revolt seeks funda- 
mentals, through the medium of individual as 
well as collective functional expression. And it 
is exactly in the midst of this revolt that we 
find ourselves at this time. The Church, sur- 
rounded by the archaeologically-minded on 
the one hand, rather suspiciously eyes from a 
distance the contemporary, creative-minded 
artist, architect, or artisan. Each is too far 


afield to come to grips with the other; yet, 
fundamentally, each needs desperately the 
quickening services and enlightenment of the 
other. May I suggest using this evenings’ 
forum as a common meeting ground whereby 
a mutual understanding may begin to be 
sought? 

Moderator: When this symposium was 


planned it was decided to divide it in the © 


following manner: first, a member of the clergy 
would evaluate the project and offer sugges- 
tions as to how we might get out of the mess in 
which religious art finds itself; then a layman 
will give his ideas; then a sculptor; then an 
architect; of course, a nun would offer her 
suggestions; and finally, we shall have a mem- 
ber of that mythical segment of the population, 
the “people,” the average parishioner. Father 
John LaFarge, S.J., chaplain of the Society 
and chairman of the committee of selection for 
the project, will be the first speaker. 

Father LaFarge: This afternoon I had an 
experience which, to me, was of great interest. 
I heard a talk by that extraordinary person, 
Monsignor Patrick Carroll-Abbing, of Italy, 
who is the originator of the Italian boys’ town 
project, similar to the famous Boys’ Town 
initiated by the late Monsignor Flanagan. As 
many of you probably know, this work in 
Italy has been developed over four years and 
grew from nothing into a work which now 
encompasses sixty centres taking care of twenty 
thousand boys. These boys were totally desti- 
tute. They were in most pitiable conditions, 
living literally in the streets, huddling in door- 
ways, and exposed to every temptation and 
demoralizing influence. They have now de- 
veloped into wonderful little citizens. 

One of the most remarkable developments in 
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all this has been liberating, one might say, their 
talents for craftsmanship. Only a year after 
the project started, many of the boys began 
making pottery. I have not seen any samples of 
this work but, from what I have heard, it is 
unusual, and Monsignor Carroll-Abbing him- 
self believes that we shall see a revival, through 
this youth movement, of the pottery work of 
the famous artists of the renaissance and earlier, 
What struck me, in this instance, was the 
liberation of the creative talents of these boys. 

This liberation is what we are undertaking in 
this statue project: to free the creative talent, 
in the religious field, of our American sculptors. 


We feel that this talent and those powers of | 


expression, have been bound and hampered 
by the unfortunate separation that has existed 
between the patron and the artist. 

We owe a deep debt of gratitude to those 
who made this project possible and I think we 
have the right perspective if we look at it as a 
work of liberation that will grow and spread 
out. We hope that this effort will bring to 
light a wealth of talents throughout the United 
States. 

Ever since this exhibition was started, I have 
been surprised at what has come to me in the 
mail of individual efforts none of us have ever 
heard from before. More and more will these 
increase, and I look upon this project simply as 
a small seed of a mighty growth which will 
bring new life and vitality to religion in this 
country. 

Moderator: The next speaker is the layman, 
Mr Otto Lucien Spaeth, under whose régime, 
as former president of the Liturgical Arts 
Society, this statue project was initiated. 

Mr Spaeth: I have spent many hours and 
many days in this gallery. During that time I 
have talked to many. We estimate that two 
thousand, and even more, have seen the show. 
Among them we number our Cardinal Arch- 
bishop, several bishops, several monsignori, 
many priests, nuns, seminarians, museum di- 
rectors, critics, painters, sculptors, architects, 
school children, students from Catholic col- 
leges, and others. Of the entire group — and 
Maurice Lavanoux and I talked to the ma- 
jority-—I would say that eighty percent 
approved; very few of them thought the 
statues too advanced. There were a great many 
young people who came, including an entire 
class from Yale University and a very large 
class from Cathedral High School in New York 
City. I can be positive about one thing; not 
one person under thirty disagreed with the 
show and its aims, 


The question was always asked: How are | 


the clergy taking it? As a matter of fact, they 
are taking it exactly as everybody else is taking 
it. They are either conditioned or not con- 
ditioned to take it. 

I would say that people approved of the 
show, or at least, of the effort, in direct ratio 
to their experience with things beautiful, with 
things in the field of art, and I don’t mean 
modern art. There are many who may have 
very limited experience and who perhaps 
never set foot in the Museum of Modern Art, 
but who know the art of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries; it is significant that they, 
too, found the show stimulating. 

Anyone who thinks that great progress can 
be made in a hurry in this realm had better 
look for another field of endeavor. We make 
no such claim. We agree thoroughly with what 
Father LaFarge suggests — that, at best, we 
are planting a seed as a first effort, which this 


project really was for a number of these artists. 
And if they come so close to creating great 
art, with spiritual impact, in this first attempt, 
what is going to happen when these artists are 
called on more frequently to work on religious 
subjects? 

About five years ago, Mrs Spaeth arranged 
a religious art show in Dayton, Ohio, and it 
was shocking to some because here were radical 
and perhaps new expressions. At that time I 
called on Archbishop McNicholas. I showed 
him the catalogue and a number of glossy 
photographs, including photographs of some 
of the more provocative exhibits. The Arch- 
bishop said: “You know, I am not a young 
man, but I want you to know that I approve 
of what you are doing. I haven’t had the 
associations to say that I like ‘modern’ art, but 
I bless your effort.” 

Many have asked which statues most visitors 
liked and what they did not like. There is no 
statue in this show that didn’t have a lot of 
admirers. But there was, I think, one piece — 
and I mention this piece because, in many 
ways, it is the most startling one — that had 
quite a number of friends, (1) from the re- 
ligious point of view, (2) from the standpoint 
of valid sculpture; that was Umlauf’s small 
“Saint Francis of Assisi.” Perhaps the most 
eloquent testimony I heard during the entire 
six weeks of the exhibition was that of the 
head waiter from Sherry’s the opening night. 
He came into this room after most visitors had 
left, and I thought he was making conversation. 
But he said: ‘“That is the only Saint Francis I 
have ever seen that comes even close to my 
concept of the starving, suffering saint who 
has the light.” 

And here is another testimony, taken from 
one of our Catholic papers. ‘Generally, he 
[Saint Francis] is shown as a romantic-looking 
young man, handsome, well-fed, with a de- 
lighted, joyous look on his face. The rest of his 
body could be that of any man. There is 
nothing in the traditional statue of the saint 
which tells us that he was a poor man, indeed 
the poor man par excellence of the ascetic life, 
a poor man on whom even a Peter of Alcantara 
patterned his life and who tried, in vain, to 
measure up to his standard of poverty. What a 
scandal to the minds of his contemporaries 
Saint Francis must have been, standing naked 
in his own village square after having given 
away all his clothes. What an affront his 
emaciated appearance must have been to his 
own friars who, in his own lifetime, were busy 
mitigating and watering down his rule. And 
withal what peace and comfort and hope he 
must have given to those who came to him for 
help because of the joy and love he radiated. 
How many statues have you ever seen in our 
churches which begin to tell such a story? 
Here we have such a statue. The sculptor is 
Charles Umlauf of Texas. Saint Francis is 
portrayed in a crouched position, holding in 
one hand a cross and in the other a skull. Now 
this is more or less the traditional symbolism 
put into his hands by all artists. But this Saint 
Francis is a man near the end of his life, a life 
of deprivation, and wasted away by love. His 
ribs nearly pierce his flesh, the cheekbones 
draw the face taut and the nose is pinched and 
the lips dried and cold. There is no need for 
coloring such a statue, for the mind’s eye 
supplies the blue shadows of hunger and 
fatigue. That is what we see at first glance 
and yet, immediately, we are impressed by a 
happiness and inner warmth which is discern- 


ible in the laughter wrinkles around the eyes 
and the mouth. I looked at that statue for 
fully a half-hour. To me it was far and away 
the best thing in this exhibit. For the first time 
I felt I was looking at a poor man, a poor man 
such as you see in the skid rows in this country, 
but lacking the despair and bitterness that 
involuntary poverty brings.” 

The author of that appreciative comment is 
Jack English, of the Catholic Worker, He is with 
us this evening. 

Perhaps twenty-five persons have asked for 
prices of these statues and, indeed, some 
wanted options when they found out that 
duplicates were not to be produced imme- 
diately. The Liturgical Arts Society would be 
very happy, now, to discuss the sale of any of 
the statues and we hope that all or most of them 
will find their way to some point where they 
can perform their function. 

Again, as Father LaFarge has pointed out, 
we hope that all this is the seed and that, from 
here on, the results will be discernible in per- 
haps the way results were discernible following 
the famous armory show in New York, 1915. 
The armory show may not have been a big 
thing at the start, but the results, in the direc- 
tion of an art of our time, are still very much in 
evidence. 


Moderator: The architect now comes into the 
picture. Would Mr Raphael Hume be willing 
to give us his opinion? 

Mr Hume: 1 can hardly claim to qualify to 
speak for my profession in the presence of 
others who probably are better able to do so; 
to evaluate this show from the point of view of 
the architect is rather difficult. I think the 
architect’s reaction to sculpture is similar to 
the reaction that any other interested person 
would have. I am interested in sculpture as 
art, the manifestation of all art. What I like 
about the statues shown here is that they are 
all expressions of the individual personalities 
of the men who created them. 

It is the artist’s job to say something to other 
people. The effectiveness and value of his art 
are measured by the reaction he gets from his 
audience. In the examples exhibited there are 
characteristic styles, but I am quite sure that 
the sculptor who produced that Saint Francis 
(the small model) wasn’t thinking of himself; 
he was thinking of Saint Francis. That statue 
has a message to give to all of us. 

Art ought to be a message, a thing that will 
stir all of us, make us see beauty as a thing 
that, without the artist’s interpretation, would 
be rather sterile. 

As for an evaluation of the show in general: 
I don’t know what some may term modern; 
perhaps this particular piece, the small Saint 
Francis of Assisi might be called modern; very 
much, that is, like El Greco might also be called 
modern; but I think that some precedent can 
be found in the history of art. I am a bit old- 
fashioned. I have respect for the past. No one 
can help being influenced by the past if he has 
any experience or knowledge of it at all, and 
I certainly don’t feel it is an advantage for 
anyone to abandon the past. What we should 
do and what I feel these sculptors have done, 
is to learn as much, see as much, and take as 
much advice and help and guidance from the 
great artists of past ages and then go on from 
there. I feel these artists have done precisely 
that; they have given evidence of their ability 
and I think they should be encouraged. 

Moderator: Next we come to the person most 
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directly involved in this evening’s discussion. 
Will Mr Henry Kreis give us his views? 

Mr Kreis: I recall that Father LaFarge 
remarked that a statue for a church ought to 
induce one to pray, and that is what I had in 
mind when I worked on my “Saint Elizabeth 
of Hungary.” It seemed very important to me 
that my statue be usable. It may be that some 
of the statues submitted by my colleagues 
would not fit in the more conventional 
churches, but they would be at home in a 
contemporary background. If an architect of 
talent is given a church to design in which he 
would be allowed to control the type of statue 
to be placed in it, then the result would be in 
tune with the normal aspirations of the pa- 
rishioners, even if the statues should be a bit 
unusual, 

It would be wonderful if funds were available 
to continue this present effort and particularly 
if the younger sculptor could receive encourage- 
ment. 

Moderator: After a sculptor, it seems fitting 
that the person who. is educational director of 
the National Sculpture Society, Mr John Cun- 
ningham, be asked for his opinion. 

Mr Cunningham: A few days ago I talked to 
Mr Bryan Holme, who is the publisher of the 
Studio Publications. A very interesting young 
man who came to this country from England 
about seventeen years ago. Mr Holme’s grand- 
father founded the Studio Art Publications 
fifty-five years ago. His organization is bringing 
out a very well-prepared volume, written by 
the sculptor, Alec Miller, Tradition in Sculpture. 
I was prompted to ask him whether he would 
be interested in publishing a volume devoted 
to religious sculpture, and Mr Holme replied 
that this would interest him very much. 

In the statue project sponsored by your 
Society, I feel that you have communicated 
much knowledge to very many who have been 
privileged to see this exhibition, but also that 
it might be possible to bring the message to 
many more thousands through the medium of 
a well-illustrated book. 

A few moments ago Mr Hume remarked 
that no one should wish to discard the tradition 
of the past, and this recalls to mind a comment 
recently made to me by an engineer. He men- 
tioned “extrapolation,” and when I asked him 
the meaning of the word, he said that everyone 
surely knows what interpolation means and 
that “extrapolation” was a matter of taking 
experience as basis and projecting it, or bridg- 
ing into the future. And so I feel that if we use 
the background and experience of the beauty 
that has come down to us from the past, we 
can go forward most successfully through a 
project of this kind. 

Moderator: On previous occasions, when dis- 
cussions on art were the order of the day at 
meetings of the Liturgical Arts Society, we 
were often accused of not giving opportunities 
to nuns to express their opinion. This time we 
really made the effort, but it seems difficult for 
them to leave the seclusion of their houses, 
particularly in the evening. However, one of 
our good friends, Sister M. Noreen, head of 
the art department at the College of Notre 
Dame, Baltimore, has sent me the following 
text to be read at this meeting. Sister Noreen 
visited the gallery a few days ago. 


The exhibition of religious sculpture is indeed 
a step forward in furthering the interest and 
sympathetic understanding of, not only sculp- 
ture to-day, but of art as a whole. Choosing 


sculpture for the first showing is getting right 
at the heart of the matter, both because of its 
use in the church and the nature of the art of 
sculpture itself. This project, as a means to an 
end, is headed in the right direction and is a 
definite contribution. 

The scope of the work exhibited is representa- 
tive of sculpture of a high merit as art and of a 
true Christian spirit. It also shows that even 
when limited by a common purpose, as in this 
project, this very limitation was to each sculp- 
tor a spur to creative thinking, which resulted 
in portraying the universality of each theme 
through the particular. Perhaps some statues 
reveal this more than others, but all do to some 
degree. 

This exhibit makes the position of the 
sculptor clearer to us, for has he not the in- 
herent right to work for the Church? This, 
society owes him; this, we, the Catholic people, 
owe him. We have a duty to support him 
spiritually as well as materially. Not only for 
this are we responsible but also to break the 
mass production of lifeless and weak types of 
statue which adorn (sic!) our churches or 
rather fill up spaces which often should be left 
unfilled. These mass production objects are 
not humanly made. They are not works of art. 
They are not worthy of the place in which they 
dwell. Nor is the other type much better — I 
mean the stereotyped, so-called “liturgical” 
statues, streamlined, even as a boat, a train, or 
plane, not at all in keeping with religious 
objects. These are now beginning to flood the 
popular markets. Yes, we must fear these 
extremes. Let us not compromise, but lead the 
way as these sculptors of the statue project have 
done, to a happy balance, a sane approach to 
a definite purpose. 

It is apparent that these sculptors have an 
understanding of the philosophy of art. Even 
though some might feel that they are not 
familiar with philosophy, their intuitive grasp 
and understanding of human emotion has en- 
abled them to evidence the essence of reality, 
all of which is part of the true artist. It is 
important that our people, especially those 
who are in a position to give commissions, be 
properly informed on art and works of art, 
that their thinking might become more ordered 
and functional. It is necessary that they realize 
the truth of human making according to right 
reason. 

Again, our sculptors or any other artist will 
not function properly in the service of the 
Church unless the present system of church 
architecture be changed. Architects are not 
availing themselves of proper opportunities if 
they do not collaborate at the very outset of 
the job with the artists who will eventually do 
the work, A complete integration of the arts is 
necessary, Only then will sculptors be able to 
work sincerely with a more definite purpose. 
True, there are a few hopeful signs, but let 
there be more and more small churches, less 
pretentious but better suited to our idiom. An 
example might be cited as an illustration in the 
noble yet humble efforts of Father Couturier, 
a French Dominican in Paris, who is working 
with architects and artists in two churches in 
France, with such international figures as Le 
Corbusier, Léger, Braque, Bonnard, Rouault, 
and others. Yet we hear that artists in this 
country are not interested in working for the 
Church. Have we ever asked why? 

One hopes that this exhibition will make a 
permanent contribution in the advance of a 
proper understanding of art and of the im- 


portance of art in the Church-life of man. 
Perhaps we may then say with the Psalmist: 
“T have loved, O Lord, the beauty of Thy 
House and the place where Thy glory 
dwelleth.” 

May this exhibition be followed by others for 
painting, stained glass, enamels, mosaics, all 
the crafts. Best wishes to the Liturgical Arts 
Society and all who have contributed to this 
worthy project. Just keep on. It is a courageous 
beginning. 

Moderator: This fine statement from Sister 
Noreen will be the answer to those who accuse 
us of disregarding the advice of nuns. Another 
person who is also too often left out of these 
discussions is the supposedly unvocal parish- 
ioner. We often hear the plaint, “Of course, 
you and I (meaning the pastor, the architect, 
etc.) understand these things but the people 
will not like them.” This evening we have 
with us a member of the parish. In all fairness 
we must add that Miss Sighle Kennedy is an 
editorial assistant on the staff of the Architec- 
tural Forum. 

Miss Kennedy: I feel it is an important thing 
to represent the people, but perhaps it would 
be better to represent them by listening than 
by speaking. However, in one sense at least, we 
the people are indebted to this sculpture pro- 
ject even more than are the artists. We, much 
more than they, depend for our most intimate 
knowledge of sculpture on the statues we see 
in our churches. 

The first statue that made an impression on 
me was one that was raffled when I was in 1-A. 
I can’t remember anything about the shape 
of the statue, not even who the saint was, only 
that there were gold dots on the cloak. The 
average person, I think, grows up with some- 
thing of the same confused idea about sculpture. 
Later on in school, when we were told about 
the masterpieces of church art, how could they 
seem alive to us? We had never seen statues 
that carried on the tradition of those artistically- 
alive days into the feeling of our own day. 

Often, we, the people, are reminded not to 
leave our religion behind us when we leave the 
church. Yet this bad habit is encouraged by the 
fact that we so often have to leave our sense ot 
beauty outside when we go into the church. 
We get into the wrong habit of feeling that our 
churches. are somehow cut off — that they 
express something independent of the rest of 
our daily lives, Certainly the only current art 
or sculpture we see (good or bad) is in connec- 
tion with secular buildings. 

For its work in helping us to see that such a 
division of art from life is only accidental in our 
churches — that the two can and should be 
codrdinated we, the people, are most grateful 
to the Liturgical Arts Society. 

Moderator: Now that the people have spoken, 
perhaps we can hear from another segment of 
the art world, the critic. Mr James Johnson 
Sweeney is well-known for his championship of 
a vital art of to-day. He was, for a time, as- 
sociated with the Museum of Modern Art. 

Mr Sweeney: I assume that the moderator 
expects me to represent the radical element — 
not of the people, to be sure — but of art 
critics. As a matter of fact, like Mr Hume, I 
am a little old fashioned. I only look hopefully 
for a broader expression in the plastic arts than 
that which has generally characterized them 
in the nineteenth century and in our own. 

From the emphasis on subject matter in the 
earlier part of the last century and a certain 
neglect of formal organization to which it led, 
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there has been, in recent years, among the 
younger artists, an equally exaggerated swing 
in the opposite direction to an emphasis on 
form with a relative disregard of illustrative or 
anecdotal interests. Out of this has come that 
type of art which is commonly, though very 
loosely, described as “‘abstract.” 

I think that most of the artists whose work I 
have discussed in print have at one time or 
another been regarded as belonging to this 
category. Recently, however, one of the leading 
abstract sculptors in this country — not an 
American, but a visitor here, Jacques Lipchitz 
— made a point in an interview which strikes 
me as very pertinent to our discussion to-night. 
Lipchitz was speaking of the divorce between 
subject-matter and form in art. As a modern 
he naturally felt that the emphasis placed on 
anecdotal representation and attempts at sci- 
entific nature representation among the im- 
pressionists of the last century were wrong. 
Such an emphasis was one, as he put it, of 
taking a part for the whole. In a complete 
work of art, matter and form must both be 
taken equally into consideration. He felt that 
many of the younger men to-day, in placing 
an exaggerated emphasis on form to the neglect 
of representational associations in a work of 
art, were committing the same error as their 
predecessors had: focusing on a part of art 
expression to the detriment of the whole. 

I see in a movement such as that represented 
by the work of your Society an attempt to 
recover a healthy fusion of the two: an attempt 
to bring poetry and religion, or the poetry of 
religion, back into art. Such an aim is an 
important one in our time, when art, in re- 
action from the abuses of the nineteenth 
century, is in danger of impoverishment 
through stripping itself to the bare bones of 
form and cutting itself off from that poetry, 
secular or religious, physical or metaphysical, 
which it has in all its greatest periods conveyed. 

There is one other point. I would like to see 
creative art in churches more emphasized in 
your programme. Not merely encouragement 
in serial repetition in sculpture, but an en- 
couragement of young artists to produce orig- 
inal work. Even if these efforts do not come 
up to the standard of the work exhibited here, 
they will sooner reach that standard if they are 
encouraged. ; 

Moderator: We would welcome an opinion 
from Mr Alfred Barr, director of the museum 
collections at the Museum of Modern Art. 

Mr Barr: am completely unprepared to say 
anything. I am descended from generations of 
Presbyterian ministers who, until my father, 
were inclined to look upon “‘papist” images as 
if they were heathen idols. I’m therefore some- 
what out of place here. I’m impressed, how- 
ever, during many years occasional study of 
modern religious art, particularly in churches, 
to find that the Catholics are very much ahead 
of the Presbyterians in reconsidering the whole 
problem of using the modern artist. In the past 
few years, and much earlier than that, through 
the writings of such philosophers and critics as 
Jacques Maritain, Catholics have led the rest 
of Christendom in the serious study of how the 
great spiritual and formal energies of modern 
art can be used in the church. As a Presbyterian, 
it seems to me that this is the highest tribute 
I can pay at this time. 

Moderator: We have with us an old friend of 
the Society —- a friend since the very early days 
of the Society’s existence — Monsignor Joa- 
quim Nabuco, of Rio de Janeiro. It would be 


interesting to have the benefit of his views in all 
these matters. 

Monsignor Nabuco: I have been looking at 
Mr George Kratina’s “Saint Joseph” all even- 
ing and, while listening to many interesting 
comments, so far it seems to me that history 
is repeating itself. There are many who do not 
seem to be aware of what was done before the 
renaissance. If we go further back, even before 
the Greeks, the Romans, and the Etruscans, I 
think we will find much that has an affinity 
with what we have in this exhibition. 

As to what the Church has to say about 
modern architecture — well, I know that Mr 
Lavanoux does not like the word “modern” 
and I will avoid it; also the word “contem- 
porary” — why not just say art, the art of 
to-day —I would say that the mind of the 
Church in these matters is not necessarily the 
mind of the people. Very often the mind of the 
people is a negative one; they are not sure of 
anything when confronted with manifestations 
of religious art to-day. The Church wants 
everything that is useful, so that we may 
realize what Saint Thomas says of prayer: 
Elevatio mentis in Deum. Prayer is the elevation 
of the soul to God. Yes, we need painting, 
sculpture, and all the other arts, to help us 
pray. 

There are two statues here that greatly ap- 
peal to me: “Saint Elizabeth of Hungary,” 
by Henry Kreis, and ‘Saint Joseph,” by 
George Kratina. I think that the Saint Joseph 
is wunderbar as the Germans say — it’s won- 
derful. 

Human words are weak to transmit what we 
want to say and what we think. We might say 
the same about the work of the artist; he 
seldom gets to do what he wants to do. Very 
few artists are pleased with what they have 
done. They want to do more and better, It is 
this spirit of wanting to do more and better 
that is so evident in the work of these artists, 
and we should encourage them and wish them 
all success. 

Moderator: Among our guests this evening is 
Dr John Oliver Nelson, director of the Com- 
mission on the Ministry of The Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, and a 
long-time subscriber to the society’s quarterly. 
Would Dr Nelson care to comment in this 
show? 

Dr Nelson: I felt very self-conscious until 
Mr Barr spoke up: I’m another Presbyterian. 
In this show I find just enough newness to 
indicate that there is real life here. Yet or- 
dinary parishioners, Protestant or Catholic, 
would probably resist these figures, for spiritual 
imagery does begin early in our prayer and 
inner imagination. Our childhood idea, for 
example, of what Saint Joseph looked like will 
be hard to dislodge. Then we must start early 
with children and be patient with adults, for 
most people don’t so much know what they 
like in art, as like what they know. Keep con- 
fronting them in church with these creative 
patterns, and they will sooner or later take 
them to their hearts. 

One question: Are we demanding modern art 
in church because we have new ideas to express, 
or just to put new touches on creative impulses 
essentially old? Possibly the liturgical move- 
ment can give us new insights to express and 
thus demand such fresh forms of expression as 
the Liturgical Arts Society has here coura- 
geously pioneered. 

Moderator: We have now reached the ques- 


tion period. 


Mr Cunningham: In new churches it is con- 
ceivable that these statues could find a place, 
but what about the existing churches? Will 
there be any incongruity in putting sculpture 
of this type in them? 

Moderator: I don’t see why there should be 
any incongruity. A work of art will fit any- 
where. 

Mr Spaeth: Anyone who has been a regular 
subscriber to LirurcicaL ARTs gets an oc- 
casional example of an old church that has 
had its “‘face lifted’”?-and some of them look 
very handsome. I have been trying to prevail 
on the editor to illustrate more of these before 
and after jobs, but he tells me that sometimes he 
fears that some may still prefer the before. 

Moderator: What does Brother Cajetan think 
of this? (Brother Cajetan Baumann, O.F.M., 
is a registered and practicing architect; he is 
a director of the society.) 

Brother Cajetan: I really feel it would be 
quite possible to place any of the statues here 
exhibited in a traditional style church, just as 
well as in a church of fresh and creative design. 

Mr Henry LaFarge: (Mr LaFarge is associate 
editor of Art News.) I think that one of the 
elements that characterizes modern art, so- 
called, is its unfamiliarity; the artist often just 
simply fails to make his point except to a small 
circle of intimates. It must be remembered 
that the artist, like a child, sees things with a 
fresh eye and refuses to be intimidated by the 
hackneyed taste of those who have long since 
lost the habit of “‘seeing,” of using their eyes. 

Not unfrequently, the modern artist, an- 
noyed by the resulting platitudes he sees around 
him, revolts and has recourse to poignant irony 
to assert himself. But more often, he simply 
goes his way, working out his own ideas and 
symbols, and gradually extending the domain 
of his intelligibility. 

I feel that if the intrinsic merit of this move- 
ment were more actively recognized and came 
within the orbit of Catholic inspiration, if the 
motivation of these artists were guided, chan- 
neled, and inspired by religious themes, an 
entirely new creative effort of deep significance 
would come about in liturgical art. 

Moderator: During the six weeks of this ex- 
hibition we have seen many students from 
Catholic colleges and secular universities. One 
of them, Mr Robert Leader, of Yale, surely 
has something to tell us. 

Mr Leader: We fresh young fellows are 
delighted with this show. I feel there is an 
integrity evident in two very important aspects 
of the work of these sculptors: first, an integrity 
of concept; second, an integrity of craft and 
execution. These, of course, are two main 
elements in any sincere creative work; they are 
obligatory demands if the work of art is to 
function in the house of God. Personally, and 
though no one has said anything about it yet, 
I like Frey’s conception of ‘Saint Paul.” 

Moderator: Perhaps another Yale man and 
a painter would like to express his opinion. 

Mr Edmund Demers: As a painter I can’t help 
feeling that the sculptors are doing more vital 
work than we are doing. They have arrived at 
a sounder expression and their work is more 
fitting in our new churches. 

Mr Bancel LaFarge: I have no wish to cross 
swords with a fellow architect, Mr Raphael 
Hume, but I would like to say that my interests 
in contemporary work have evolved belatedly 
in life, perhaps as a result of my experience in 
Europe during the war where, paradoxically, 
I saw a great deal of fine ancient architecture. 
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If we think of the basic simplicity of mediaeval 
work, for example, we can sense what the 
younger architects are now seeking, and that 
particularly in relation to church work. They 
are avid for functional simplicity; they want 
to shelve a lot of excrescences and get down to 
the very element of design. That is really what 
a modern church design is — all leading to the 
focal point, the altar. And it is the solemn duty 
of the architect to act as the coérdinator in all 
the various arts that are encompassed in the 
finished building. In this symphony of the arts 
of the church, spaces occur that call for sculp- 
ture — an integrated sculpture —and these 
spaces will not be complete without sculpture 
or right unless both space and sculpture are 
designed from the beginning by both sculptor 
and architect. 

Mr Barr: Is it true that the Pope sent a 
message and a grant of funds to Father 
Couturier in support of the works of art com- 
missioned for the Church at Assy, France? 
Since this church will contain work by Léger, 
Lurgat, Rouault, Bonnard, and Lipchitz, would 
you say that this papal action, if I report it 
correctly, constitutes a sanction for modern 
art? The sections concerning art in the en- 
cyclical Mediator Dei are not very precise and 
hardly give a clear idea of what the Pope 
meant when he spoke of encouraging the use of 
modern creative talent. However, in the Church 
at Assy we have an extraordinary demonstra- 
tion of courageous liberalism in art. Not only 
are two communists and a Jewish artist em- 
ployed but, what is more important for our 
discussion here, the work in the Assy church is 
incomparably more advanced in character 
than any of the statues we see in this gallery. 
It would be revolutionary indeed if we should 
find the same kind of collaborators for a church 
in the United States. 

There was another famous example of the 


use of modern artists in England several years © 


ago, when Henry Moore’s ‘‘Madonna” and 
Sutherland’s “‘Crucifixion” were commissioned 
for the Church of Saint Matthew in Northamp- 
ton, with the blessing of the authorities of the 
Church of England. 

But to get back to my original question. 
How can Americans, interested in religious art, 
interpret the words of the Pope in his Mediator 
Dei encyclical? And how can we ascertain his 
attitude toward the church at Assy? * 

Father LaFarge: The Pope’s directives con- 
cerning music and art in this encyclical are 
couched in general terms and are addressed to 
the Universal Church but, even so, they are 
clear enough to make plain that artists are free 
to develop their talents in this modern world. 
It may be well to record certain portions of 
this encyclical in these notes. For example, 
re music: “It cannot be said that modern music 
and singing should be entirely excluded from 
Catholic worship. For, if they are not profane 
or unbecoming the sacredness of the place and 
function, and do not spring from a desire to 
achieve extraordinary and unusual effects, 
then our churches must admit them since they 
can contribute, in no small way, to the splendor 
of the sacred ceremonies, can lift the mind to 
higher things and foster true devotion of soul.” 

Re art: ‘‘Recent works of art which lend 
themselves to the materials of modern composi- 
tion should not be universally despised and 
rejected through prejudice. Modern art should 
be given free scope in the due and reverent 
service of the Church and the sacred rites, . . . 
Thus modern art will be able to join its voice to 


that wonderful choir of praise to which have 
contributed, in honor of the Catholic faith, 
the greatest artists throughout the centuries.” 

Papal authority trickles down to the ordinary 
of the diocese in which an artist may reside or 
in which a job is in progress. The local bishop, 
then, has the authority to legislate and has the 
final word in any dispute concerning what is 
to go or what is not to go into the churches under 
his jurisdiction. We can respectfully question 
his artistic judgment in these matters, but not 
his authority. This will perhaps explain why 
some works of art may be accepted in one 
diocese and rejected in another. There is no 
need for the architect or artist to worry unduly. 
He must take ecclesiastical human nature as 
he finds it, just as he does in the secular world. 

Nor need he worry about implied criticism 
made by certain segments of the diocesan press 
to the effect that some members of the com- 
mittee of selection of this statue project and 
some of the sculptors were not Catholic. I 
think that the codéperation of persons of dif- 
ferent faiths is entirely natural in the field of 
religious art. It happens all the time and if we 
were to draw too tightly the line in that direc- 
tion, much of our church building and decora- 
tion would be at a standstill. It seems to me 
there is a great deal of hypocrisy in that kind of 
criticism. 

Moderator: And now will the ladies express 
their views? 

Miss Héléne Sardeau: In my own work, “Saint 
Joan of Arc at the Stake,” I have tried to 
combine human suffering with spiritual exalta- 
tion. But, to get back to Alfred Barr’s criticism, 
I don’t see why we draw the line between the 
traditional and the modern approach. I think 
a work of art is either good or bad; its merit 
based on the message, spiritual or emotional, 
it conveys. I am all for experimentation in art 
as well as in science, but a great many experi- 
ments should remain in the laboratory. 

Mrs Sheila Burlingame (Mrs Burlingame is 
also a sculptress): I quite agree with Miss Sar- 
deau. There is too much emphasis put on 
whether a work is either modern or not. We 
should only be concerned as to whether it is 
really fine, and I don’t feel that labels matter 
at all. We are a growing country and we have 
our ideas to express. 

Moderator: Why not try to eliminate the 
word “‘modern” from our art vocabulary? 

Mr Spaeth: It seems to me that it is the sweet 
sentimentality and fiosity that sickens us in 
much of the music and art (!) we now have, 
The music that I suffered during my youth — 
the hymns sung in our church (Saint James, in 
Decatur, Illinois) were pretty frightful. ’'m 
sure they were written by pious people, but 
sentimentalism was their only content, and 
that is the content of much of our present 
statuary. 

Mr Jack English (of the Catholic Worker 
staff): I often think of the remark of Dostoiev- 
sky’s Father Zossina that love in action is a 
cruel and harsh thing. It seems to me that 
Saint Francis of Assisi, being a person of 
tremendous love, would bear the marks on his 
face. Not that the marks are necessarily to be 
cruel, but surely the effects will be evident. 
Since the time of the reformation we have 
romanticized Saint Francis and the notion of 
poverty to which he was so devoted. We have 
debased him to the level of a flower and bird 
lover, with saccharine notions of nature. No 
wonder Umlauf’s powerful conception meets 
with resistance! Umlauf’s statue tells me more 


of Saint Francis than the score of statues I find 
in the Franciscan church in the parish where 
I live. 

Miss Catherine Sullivan (Assistant Editor of 
the American Artist): I have been thinking of 
this project in terms of architecture and sculp- 
ture. A few moments ago someone alluded to 
the churches that already exist. I don’t see why 
any of the statues exhibited here could not be 
placed in any existing church. Perhaps they 
are not modern in the sense that Mr Barr was 
talking about, but any one of them would stand 
on its own feet anywhere. It might be necessary 
to make some changes in these old churches so 
as to integrate the new statues into the general 
scheme, but surely such changes in most 
churches would be for the better. 

Miss Sighle Kennedy: I was thinking of a 
previous remark to the effect that no change- 
should be made in church building unless for 
some essential change in liturgical requires 
ments. Although there may be no recent 
liturgical changes, there surely have been es- 
sential changes in building techniques, and we 
are turning our backs on these improved tech- 
niques if we go on building pseudo-gothic 
churches. Modern building methods, in turn, 
mean new forms and proportions, and to fill 
these we need the work of modern artists. 

Father LaFarge: The gothic churches were 
built at a time when the celebration of the 
mass was treated more or less as a hidden 
mystery. During the middle ages, the people 
did not participate in the mass to the full extent 
they did in the early days of the Church. Now, 
the tendency, in the Church itself (and the 
encyclical Mediator Det bears witness to this) 
is the restoration of that very wide participa- 
tion in the mass, taking it out of the dim 
religious light of seclusion and mystery and 
putting it in the heart of the congregation, as it 
was in the earliest stages of Christianity. And 


*In a letter to the editor, dated July 13, 
Father Couturier remarks: 

(1) First of all, no more in France than in 
the United States need we expect that the Pope 
will have real competence in questions relating 
to modern art; for that he would need to be a 
“specialist,” which he is not. And such is not 
his r6éle. The Holy Father can only proclaim 
general rules, on the moral or liturgical levels, 
concerning the arts; the same holding approxi- 
mately true for the practice of mathematics, 
medicine, or surgery. 

‘*(2) This being understood, it is the fact that 
the Pope sent his benediction and a sum of 
money for the Church at Assy and that, last 
year, when I saw the Holy Father, he again 
gave his blessing to the modern artists who 
were working there. But this he would equally 
have done for others. 

*(3) The Church at Assy has been built in 
full agreement with episcopal authority (which 
is directly responsible for it) and the participa- 
tion of non-Catholic artists did not occasion any 
objection. 

“It is therefore altogether correct to say that 
the Church at Assy, where we have been very 
strict concerning the quality of the works of art, dis- 
plays to the hilt, in full accord with Authority, 
a determined effort on our part for artistic 
liberalism. Thus we may assert that Assy and 
Vence (where Matisse is working on the decora- 
tion of a chapel) can serve as examples (ap- 
proved by the local ordinaries) for the inter- 
pretation of the encyclical, Mediator Dei.” 
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that tendency is growing and is encouraged by 
the Holy See. Consequently, architecture and 
painting and sculpture will naturally follow 
that tendency. 

I don’t think you can call this development 
modern or archaic, but it will follow the liturgi- 
cal tendency, which leads to a greater participa- 
tion in the mass and the greater availability 
to the people of all the ceremonies of the 
Church so that the congregation, the faithful 
will enjoy more intimate relationship to it. 
There should, as a consequence, be fewer 
architectural obstacles. This development 
should lead to a more functional plan and a 
distinctive style which, withal, will be in line 
with that great tradition from which none 
wish to escape. 

Mr Cunningham: Isn’t it a fact that most of 
the discussion this evening has indicated that 
religious art is changing, but that the new 
forms are still incomprehensible to many in 
our congregations. Will they understand this 
new art? I am asking this question because 
Father LaFarge has just suggested that the 
trend is to make the understanding of the 
services less difficult. This very art wé are 
discussing has been found by many persons to 
require a great effort of understanding. It still 
must be explained to many who find it difficult 
to understand. : 

Father LaFarge: That is only an accidental 
phase of the problem. There is a cultural lag on 
the one hand and an advance on the other. 
With the growth of liturgical knowledge and 
liturgical participation on the part of the 
members of our congregations, there will be 
greater participation in the arts. 

Moderator: It is unfortunate that some critics 
of this project and of any creative urge in 
religious art to-day have declined to accept the 
invitation to participate in this evening’s dis- 
cussions. 
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AMERICAN BUILDING. The Forces 
that Shape It. By James Marston Fitch. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $5.00. 

‘Tt is no more possible for an architect 
to design a satisfactory building by tra- 
ditional methods . . . than it would be 
for the local tinsmith to design a modern 
plane. Thus from both the standpoint 
of the user and that of the designer, 
health-protecting and health-extending 
building implies the fullest application 
of the scientific method, the widest use 
of technical resources. Recognition of 
this fact is the historical contribution 
of the moderns to architectural the- 
i 5 ae 

Using science as the measure of 
contemporary architecture and sociol- 
ogy as its willing handmaid, Mr Fitch 
has written a most readable survey of 
the field of American architecture or, 
as he prefers to call it, building. How- 
’ ever, this readability is achieved at too 


great a sacrifice both of detailed ac- 
curacy and coherent thinking. 

Coming upon such generalizations as 
“the harsh divorce between architect 
and engineer was the inevitable product 
of capitalism,” or that on Thomas 
Jefferson, whose “unfailing political 
acumen was a sure base for his aesthetic 
standards,” one leaves these pages with 
the feeling that this book would have 
gained conviction if the author had 
more Clearly defined his categories and 
the scope of his material. 

Surely no less satisfactory base for an 
aesthetic standard has ever been put 
forward than “unfailing political acu- 
men.” Just as surely contemporary de- 
sign is more than the application of the 
scientific method to ‘‘health-protecting 
and health-extending building,” how- 
ever desirable these ends may be in 
themselves. That the author realizes this 
is partly evident in his final chapters, 
but only after the damage has been 
done. Thus, while Mr Fitch opens the 
door to an understanding of contem- 
porary architecture, in his overemphasis 
on science and what it has accomplished 
in building, he leaves the heart of the 
matter untouched. Let him turn to Le 
Corbusier who, among other things, has 
said: ‘‘Architecture has another mean- 
ing and other ends to pursue than show- 
ing construction and responding to 
needs,”’ and ponder further the signifi- 
cance of our contemporary architecture. 

WALTER KNIGHT STURGES 
New York, N.Y. 


SAINT CATHERINE IN EARLY TUS- 
CAN PAINTING. By George Kaftal. 
Oxford: Blackfriars. 10/6. 

Saint Catherine is the second picture 
book in the promised series comprising 
four of the most famous Dominican 
saints; those to come are Saint ‘Thomas 
Aquinas and Saint Peter Martyr. 

By picture book I do not mean to 
infer that it is only suitable for children, 
though children could use it as part of 
their general education with profit. For 
if the child mind is brought into contact 
with the art forms of other ages and 
other peoples, it has a fair chance of 
coming to a cultured maturity —a 
thing to which the poor child brought 
up on the “funnies” has no possibility 
of attaining. 

The book is identical in binding, etc., 
to the Saznt Dominic; the plan is also the 
same. First, single images of the Saint, 
followed by the histories, or scenes from 
her life. Each of the latter is accom- 
panied by an extract from the Legend. 


The text used is the seventeenth cen- 
tury edition by “John Fen, Priest,” 
Louvain, 1609. This text was re-edited 
and published in 1867 by Father James 
D. Aylward, O.P., but it has been un- 
procurable for many years. Each repro- 
duction is accompanied by the name of 
the artist, the date and size, the place 
where it is to be found, and a bibliog- 


‘raphy. This makes the little volume of 


interest to all, from the antiquarian 
concerned with history to the tertiary 
devoutly seeking personal facts, from the 
art student looking for forms to the 
novice seeking a realization of our 
Seraphic Mother, 

Mary OF THE Compassion, O.P., 

Union City, New Jersey. 


THE SCULPTOR’S WAY. A Guide to 
Modeling and Sculpture. By Brenda Putnam. 
New York: Watson-Guptill Publications, 
Inc. $7.50. 

This is definitely not a book for the 
dilettante who is interested in learning 
to make “‘what-nots” or what the author 
terms in her Plate 155 “CA Nothing.” 
The information has been seriously 
compiled for the sober, hardworking, 
adult student who wishes help of a 
practical nature in solving the simple 
and difficult technical problems likely 
to be encountered in the process of 
modeling and carving. 

Miss Putnam knows from years of ex- 
perience as a sculptor the difficulties of 
practicing this art. She has prepared 
some lengthy chapters of accurate and 
detailed information on the anatomy of 
the human figure and on the compara- 
tive anatomy of animals. To help 
sculptors who must learn the anatomy 
of the human body, the author has 
included a number of illustrations of 
nudes. One chapter covers the anatomy 
of the man and another the woman and 
child. Those who object to the inclusion 
of such illustrations cannot be ob- 
jectively serious about sculpture of the 
human figure and would do well to 
forego the purchase of this book. By 
way of further illustrative material, Miss 
Putnam has included anatomical dia- 
grams and drawings, illustrations of 
sculpture in the process of making (to 
help explain the text), a serious assort- 
ment of illustrations of contemporary 
pieces, as well as a few traditional 
examples. 

In those fields of sculpture where the 
author feels herself inadequate, she has 
asked sculptors of rank to supply chap- 
ters for the book. These include: ceramic 
sculpture (Carl Walters), stone and 
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marble carving (Robert A. Baillie), 
wood carving (Gleb Derujinsky), and 
bronze casting (Anton Basky). 

The author also gives financial ad- 
vice and moral support in such serious 
sentences as: ‘‘No student should em- 
bark on a sculptor’s career if his primary 
aim is to make money. . . . The young 
sculptor must learn, and learn early, to 
do without. To do without automobiles 
and fine clothes, to forego all manner 
of luxuries. Not only because he will not 
be able to afford them, but because 
sculpture demands all the concentration 
of which he is capable.” 

‘Gone are the sentimental days of the 
past century when artists were assumed 
to be vaguely poetic and effeminate 
creatures, dreaming their days away. 
. . . We realize to-day that all artists 
must be strong, for they must work 
harder than most men. . . . The pro- 
fessional sculptor must be prepared to 
be on his feet all day long, wrestling 
with obdurate materials. He must also 
have the moral strength born of self- 
control and learn to be patient for 
months on end, waiting for commissions 
to materialize; and he must be phi- 
losopher enough to go right ahead with 
other work when they don’t material- 
ize.”” There is further hard advice for 
those who think they can take it — the 
sculptor’s trade. 

Ann H. Grit, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


A PROCESSION OF SAINTS. By The 
Reverend James Broderick, S.F. New York: 
Longmans Green and Company. $3.00. 

The English saints have been the 
saints of friendship, if one, in pardon- 
able national pride, may claim for them 
a prerogative. They have extolled its 
virtues and even made laws for its main- 
tenance; they have spoken of its neces- 
sity and given beautiful examples of 
this highest form of love. 

Father Broderick has chosen to write 
of some of the lesser known saints in the 
British calendar; not unknown by name, 
but little known as to the facts of their 
lives. They are singularly lovable folk; 
very human according to the contem- 
porary chronicles, and super-human 
withal in the grace of God. Their story 
is told with all the scholarship at the au- 
thor’s command. Nonetheless, one reads 
lightly, as Father Broderick is an en- 
thralling conversationalist. That is the 
only way in which it seems possible to 
describe his writing. 

Woven into each main life, there are a 
number of references to other saints and 


this creates a desire for another book in 
the same vein. Indeed, the author could 
do penance thereby and write of the 
Hildas, Winifreds, and Ethelredas, per- 
mitting one poor male to creep in at the 
end, of course. Valuable footnotes com- 
plete the book and supply references 
for those who wish to study further for 
themselves. 

Mary OF THE Compassion, O.P., 

Union City, New Jersey. 


THE MATERIALS AND METHODS 
OF SCULPTURE. By Jack C. Rich. New 
York: Oxford University Press. $7.50. 

As the name indicates, this volume is 
an index of the materials used by the 
sculptor and the methods of working 
them. The author has done an excellent 
job in organizing the wealth of knowl- 
edge included in the book and the 
copious index at the end of the text 
provides easy access to the information. 
A bibliography organized under definite 
headings affords additional material for 
reference and study. There is a good 
collection of illustrations of pieces of 
sculpture, various sculptural processes, 
the sculptor’s studio and his tools, but 
these illustrations, placed together in 
the front section of the book, may often 
cause the reader to neglect reference to 
them. 

The introductory chapter, “The Anat- 
omy of Sculpture,” explains in concise 
terms the respect the author has for 
sculpture and the capacities and limita- 
tions peculiar to each material which 
the artist may employ. The succeeding 
chapters deal in more detail with the 
various materials and working pro- 
cesses. He gives particular attention to 
plastic earths (water-base earth clays), 
plastic waxes (artificially compounded 
wax or oil-base modeling clays), metal, 
plaster, stone, and wood. The last chap- 
ter treats fifteen or so other materials. 
This comprehensive volume does for the 
field of sculpture what Ralph Mayer’s 
The Artist?s Handbook, has done for the 
field of painting. 

Ann H. Grii1, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


LES RITES ET LES PRIERES DU 
SAINT SACRIFICE DE LA MESSE. 
Volume one. La Messe des Catéchuménes. 


' Second edition. Volumes two and three. La 


Messe des Fidéles. By Canon Auguste 
Croegaert. Malines. H. Dessain. (Hamers 
Company, Crossways, Fairfax, Virginia.) 
Those who knew Canon Croegaert’s 
work in its first edition, published in 
1938, regretted to see it out of print for 


so long. In this second edition it has not 
only been thoroughly revised but also 


considerably enlarged. Volume one ~ 


gives us the first part of the Mass, usu- 
ally called Mass of the Catechumen. 
The original volume two, now split in 
two, gives us the second part of the 
Mass, or Mass of the Faithful. I would 
like to see these names changed and the 
first part simply called by its old mediae- 
val name of Missa Sicca, or Dry Mass, or 
rather a Mass of prayers and lectures, as 
opposed to the second part, or Missa 
Sacrificalis, in that it is the Mass proper, 
or Sacrificial Mass. 

Croegaert has a fine liturgical sense, 
prudently balanced. He not only has a 
good knowledge of the now vast liturgi- 
cal literature but he also knows the 
laws of the Church which many litur- 
gists simply ignore. There are many 
references to the encyclical Mediator 
Dei in this enlarged edition. 

The first part, in which the author 
describes the altar and its place in the 
whole liturgical field, as well as the rite 
of its consecreation, is most interesting 
and instructive. But here again too 
much stress is laid on the Mass versus 
populum. Though its canonical or theo- 
logical aspect offers no difficulty, its 
practical side, when focalized, offers 
serious difficulties. For general pur- 
poses, the altar at which the celebrant 
turns his back to the faithful, seems to 
have come to stay and it offers, all things 
considered, the most practical solution. 
Croegaert gives as little importance as 


he can to the tabernacle, which he 


would like to see in a side chapel and 
not on the main altar. Some small fea- 
tures of the first part of the Mass are 
emphasized, such as the sign of the cross 
when the priest begins his prayers at the 
foot of the altar. The cursus or clausulae 
in the prayers or collects are explained 
in a very clear way. And so on. 

The idea of explaining the second 
part of the Mass by first introducing the 
reader to the Easter sacrifice of the Jews 
is most welcome. And the whole ex- 
planation of the sacrificial Mass is 
done in a very clear and readable 
manner. The choice of the illustrations 
throughout the three volumes is very 
good. 

The priests and the layfolk who will 
read through all the volumes of Canon’s 
Croegaert’s fine exposition will come to 
know a good deal about the liturgy of 
the Mass — as much as they should be 
supposed to know. 

Joagum Nasuco, 
Rio de Fanetro. 
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An indispensable key to the comprehension of the 
masterpieces of religious architecture, sculpture, 
and painting: 


EMILE MALE 


RELIGIOUS ART 


from the twelfth to the eighteenth century 


Extracts from the works of the eminent French 
art historian, chosen by himself and linked with 
transitional passages. 
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Side Altar Detail © St. John’s Catholic Chapel, University of Illinois, 
Champaign, Ill. « The Rev. E. J. Duncan, S.T.D., Chaplain and Director 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers Decorators and (raflsmen 
40 West 13th St. ~ New York II, N.Y. 


Rambusch executed the Painting and Decoration, Lectern, 
Parapet Rail, Side Altar, Statues, Lighting Fixtures, Candlesticks, 
Crucifixes and Baptistry 
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RELIGIOUS IMPORTS, INC. 


150 East 35 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 9-1165 


We specialize 
in the work of 


Century-old manufacturers 


We will execute any special design 
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Of MOISTURE INFILTRATION 


At the first sign of moisture infiltration act to 
forestall future expensive repairs! 


- Brick, and stone church buildings are only as 
good as the condition of their mortar joints. 
Sooner or later, all mortar begins to deterio- 
rate from weather and age — and the danger 
of moisture infiltration becomes present. 


Don’t waste money on interior repairs until 
the causes have been tracked down and 
remedied. 


At the first sign — send for the nearest West- 
ern Waterproofing engineer for a free survey 
and advice about the proper remedial meas- 
ures. No obligation. 


WESTERN WATERPROOFING CO., Inc. 
82 West Dedham Street, 441 Lexington Avenue, 
Boston 18, Mass. New York 17, N. Y. 
COmmonwealth 6-4100 MUrray Hill 7-8270 
John J. Hession, President Lavelle W. Shields, 
Vice-President 


J. Joseph Callaghan, Treasurer 
David W. Harris, Sales Manager 
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Ciborium executed for the Canterbury Schooi, 


New Milford, Connecticut 


We are prepared 
to execute 
all types of sacred vessels; 


also pectoral crosses, rings, croziers, etc. 


We will also repair 
chalices and other vessels 
—with permission 

of the authorities. 


LOUIS FERON 


139 West 54 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Circle 5—6661 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


of Reliable Manufacturers 
and Craftsmen 


APPRAISALS 


R. Van de Velde, Wilton, Connecticut. Appraisals for insur- 
ance on stained glass windows, paintings, murals, objects of 
art. Expertises en Frangais au Canada. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 
McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 45 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


DECORATORS 


Liskowiak Studies of Ecclesiastical Art, 1604 North 48 Street, 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin. 


Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. : 


Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


GREGORIAN RECORDS 


The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., 
Washington 17, D. C. Catalog on request. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., 
Washington, D. C. Publishers of Justine Ward Revised Music 
Books, Grades 1-6 and Music Charts, First, Second and Third 
Year. 
SILVERSMITHS 

Arthur Nevill Kirk, 166 West Lincoln Avenue, Birmingham, 
Michigan. Designer and craftsman in precious metals, jewels 
and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 


Louis Féron, 139 West 54 Street, New York, N. Y. 


French Religious Imports, Inc., 150 East 35 Street, New York 
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STAINED GLASS 
Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Harcourt Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 


Las Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 W. Galena Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 


Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 287, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 


VESTMENTS 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. We 


French Religious Imports, Inc., 150 East 35 Street, New York 
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Hans C. Hasen, 150 East 35 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., 82 West Dedham Street, 
Boston 18, Massachusetts. 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Chalice 
of silver 
and 
cloisonné 
enamel 


The enameled figures on the stem 
represent Christ, the Good Shepherd, 
and the Blessed Virgin. 


Sketches and estimates submitted to prospective 
clients. 
CREVISTON and $ON 
Jewelry Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Gold and Silversmiths 
405-7-9 Schneider Building Saint Joseph 8, Missouri 


A COMPETITION 


In the hope that it may bring forth original and 
creative work in the field of ecclesiastical sculpture, 
a competition is being sponsored by the National 


Sculpture Society. 

This competition is open to sculptors working in 
the United States. Not more than three entries may 
be submitted by any one competitor, and these 
entries are to be submitted in any permanent ma- 
terial or in plaster and at a scale not exceeding 18 
inches in their greatest dimension. 


The Awards: $1,000.00; $500.00; $200,00, and 
$100.00. 


The Jury: The Reverend Robert |. Gannon, S.J., 
chairman; John Engel, Donald De Lue and Walter 
Hancock—all three Fellows of the National Sculp- 
ture Society; Ralph Walker, F.A.I.A. 


Full details may be obtained from the National 
Sculpture Society, 1083 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, 
N. Y. The closing date is April 30, 1950. 
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There is no connection between 
the Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 
and a commercial firm known as 

“Liturgical Arts Sales Co?’ 
of New York City. 

This announcement is made 
because the Liturgical Arts Society 
has been the recipient of mail 
and telephone messages 


intended for this commercial firm. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 

CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 

CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 

THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 
OF LITURGICAL ARTS 


Published quarterly at Concord, New Hampshire, for October 1, 1949 


State of New York | 
County of New York § 


s 
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Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Maurice Lavanoux, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of 
the LirurRGICAL ARTS and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the acts 
of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal Laws and 
Regulations), to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Liturgical Arts Society, 
Inc., 7 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y.; Editor, None; Managing 
Editor, Maurice Lavanoux; Business Manager, Maurice Lavanoux. 


2. That the owner is: Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., 7 East 42 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


MAURICE LAVANOUX 
Business Manager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of September, 1949. 
[SEAL] THOS. P. DALY 


Commission expires March 30, 1951, 
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